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THE PHENOMENA OF POSSESSION 
By RENE SUDRE 


Several times during the course of these articles I have had occa- 
sion to mention that key volume for the study of metapsychics, the 
work on possession by Professor Oesterreich, of the University of 
Tiibingen.' On the occasion of the approaching publication of a 
French translation, I feel that I should make known to my present 
audience the content of this work, unique in psychological literature. 
There exists no other, within my knowledge, giving with the aid of 
original texts a concerted view of manifestations which are identical 
despite their enormous dispersion in time and space. These manifes- 
tations are indeed as old as the world. Mention is made of them in 
the Bible, where the impure spirits exorcised by Christ are designated 
by the name pneumata. Lucien in his Dialogues, Flavius Philostratus 
in his Biography of the miracle-monger Appolonius Tyanaeus, the 
Greek authors of the period of decadence, the Fathers of the Church, 
all speak of the daimonitzomenoi, that is to say, of those possessed by 
a demon. Possession as manifested by the priestess of Apollo at 
Delphi has been the object of a considerable literature and we shall 
return to it in a later article. There are likewise numerous documents 
upon diabolical possession from the Middle Ages. If to all this we 
add on the one hand the Babylonian and Egyptian documents on 
demonology, and on the other extreme of the temporal chain those of 
modern spiritism, we shall have pictured the continuity of these 
phenomena in the superior civilizations. 

Only Greece has been an exception. As all the historians of classi- 


1 Die Besessenheit : Wendt, 1921. A French translation by the present writer will 
appear in September: Bibliothéque scientifique Payot, Paris. 
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cal antiquity have remarked, her great genius saved her from any de p 
belief in the supernatural. Such a belief is on the contrary the lot of 
a primitive mentality, and instances of possession are found in great 
abundance in the narratives of all the voyageurs and missionaries 
They present a variety of forms permitting elaborate analysis of th 
phenomenon, and of its link with what we still have to-day in our 
highly civilized societies. It is Oesterreich’s great distinction to hav 
brought together all these descriptions and shown their essential unity 
The historians of religion and of medicine have studied possession from 
their special viewpoints, ignoring its psychological side. This is why 
they have despaired of arriving at an adequate scientific understanding 
of the phenomenon. “There are in this domain,” says Harnack, 
“facts which we cannot reject and which we nevertheless do not know 
how to explain.” “ There can be no question of enigmas in posses- 
sion,” replies Oesterreich: “the enigmas are elsewhere.” It would 
take a psychologist to make this distinction between possession, which 
is a phenomenon entirely delimited and intelligible, and the metapsyehi 
cal manifestations which often accompany it. 

What are the external signs of possession? ‘The most striking is 
the apparent invasion of the organism by a new personality. On 
would say that another spirit has entered the body, there existing 
either side by side with the primary or exclusively and alternately. 
The subject takes on a new physiognomy, a new appearance, corr 
sponding with that of the new personality or with the idea he has formed 
thereof, The features of the medieval victims of diabolic possession 
became horrible to behold. Flournoy has studied particularly well, in 
the case of the somnambulist Héléne Smith, this curious facial trans 
formation of the Cagliostro and Marie Antoinette incarnations. Such 
phenomena are called by Oesterreich “ expressive stereotypes.” They 
are accompanied by vocal changes. ‘The transformation of the voice 
of a woman into that of a man, or vice versa, is the thing that most 
surprises the layman. But this change is not so easy as that of dis 
guising the timbre; and the alteration takes effect particularly in th 
expression and articulation. 

These mutations of face and of voice are secondary characteristics. 
They are derived from the psychological change that takes place in 
the subject. The new voice does not speak in conformance with th« 
normal personality, but rather with that which has just appeared. In 
general, this is a spirit quite opposed to the normal personality. The 
contrast between the morality of the individual and the immorality 


the possessing spirit is one of the particular characteristics of diabolic 


of 
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possession. ‘The most pious nuns would talk like debauchees. But 
the language corresponds always to the personality that is incarnated. 

Parallel with these psychological phenomena, one observes also, in 
many cases of possession, motor phenomena of considerable violence 
but of no intelligence. ‘There is a disordered agitation of the members, 
there are contortions and dislocations which appear to be impossible 
in the normal state of the body—for instance, the bending of the entire 
body in an are so that the head touches the heels. The force of these 
movements is extraordinary, it being often beyond the power of several 
vigorous men to control them. Painting and drawing have left us 
curious evidences of these scenes of possession. The sacred dances of 
primitive possession, the modern mediumistic trance, are cases anal- 
ogous to this incoérdinated motor agitation (which is imitated in 
epilepsy), and have nothing to do with the psychological change of per- 
sonality. Of course all degrees are found; there are cases of posses- 
sion that are wholly quiet. Imitation and tradition play an important 
role here. 

After the external signs, Oesterreich studies the subjective state of 
the victim of possession. He distinguishes a somnambulic and a lucid 


form. ‘These are the two extreme cases; in reality there occur all 


intermediate grades, for we find cases of degraded hypnosis, with eyes 


open, intermediate between sleep and waking. The personalities that 


appear are spirits that have no bodies, gods, demons, spirits of ances- 
tors, good and evil spirits of the dead, and at times even the spirits of 
the living or of animals. Is there in all these cases a true division of 
personality? Contrary to what is taught by the theologians, the 
author believes not. In a majority of cases the subject is without the 
impression of the presence within him of a second being that governs 
him. He has rather completely lost consciousness, and after the crisis 
he does not even remember what has occurred during it. That is to 
say, there is no progressive invasion of consciousness by the possessing 
spirit, but rather a sudden irruption. All this does not prevent the 
possessing spirit from being aware of the person possessed. It speaks 
of the latter as the * vessel,” the * instrument ”; sometimes with con- 
tempt as in the case of a possessing devil of the orthodox Catholic 
pattern, sometimes with consideration as with the modern “ spirits ” 
of the dead. 

The question is now to know whether there are two egos present. 
This implies two hypotheses: the one that the new ego is foreign to 
the subject, the other that it results from a division of personality in 
this subject. Oesterreich supports neither of these. In common with 
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all scientific minds of the present era, he shrinks from the first hypoth- 
esis as absurd. The second appears to him untenable from the meta- 
physical viewpoint. ‘The ego is, for him, an absolute unit, an indivisible 
monad the partition of which is not to be thought of. ‘ The procedure 
of the division which gives birth to the second subject, beginning with 
the first, is quite impenetrable to us. In reality, it would be doubly 
incomprehensible; first because it escapes our recognition so com- 
pletely, and second because as far as we know the first subject has no 
part in the process. From the point of view of empirical psychology, 
division never occurs; the subject remains exactly what he is. And 
even if there were produced a change in his conditions and feelings, he 
remains always himself beyond possibility of confusion; whereas in the 
division of a biological cell, the mother cell after the division is not in 
general the same as it was before.” 

Our author is here in disagreement with the French and Anglo- 
Saxon school of psychology, which regards the ego as a coérdination 
of psychic states and not as a substantial unit. We cannot escape 
from the superiority of the thesis of division of personality, that is to 
say, the formation of a new synthesis at the expense of certain elements 
out of the old synthesis. ‘ In this very idea of division, the thing that 
is to be divided shows its prejudice,” declares Oesterreich. This objec 
tion is in fact only an artifice, and can be met by a contrary artifice. 
A psychological element is not a material thing that can be taken away 
and brought back. It can very well appear in the new personality 
without ceasing to appear in the old one. The word “ division,” bor 
rowed from the physical world, tempts us to error. It is not a matter 
of division, it is merely a matter of regrouping of elements that are 
always present. We must speak of “ alteration of personality ”; and 
this is in fact the expression used by Alfred Binet in his admirable work 
which he dedicates to Ribot. 

Oesterreich seems to agree with the psychologists of the French 
school when he declares that “ the only adequate explanation for states 
of possession is that which postulates a simple alteration in the func 
tions of the habitual subject.” For him personality is but a state oi 
the subject, susceptible of modification under pathological influences. 
When such modification occurs we have a “ second” personality. But 
this malady effects no change in the essence of the individual. One 
sees that any discord between Oesterreich and our own psychologists is 
purely metaphysical. For these latter, the second personality is no 
more and no less essential than the first; it is a different synthesis of 
psychological states, perhaps less durable and less solid, but of the 
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same nature. We need not insist upon this conflict between the two 
viewpoints. It is necessary only to know that Oesterreich is in agree- 
ment with all psychologists in considering possession as a psychological 
illusion: it is not an alien personality invading, from without, another 
personality or the body belonging to another personality; it is an 
alteration of the primitive personality. 

In the lucid form of possession, the subject maintains consciousness 
of the primary personality. He feels himself invaded and mastered by 
a foreign personality, and becomes a passive spectator of the combat 
which results within himself. We have seen in Staudenmaier a magnifi- 
cent example of lucid possession.” But this form has long been known; 
Cassian, an author of the fifth century, mentions it. Kerner, whose 
observations of possession in the first part of the nineteenth century 
are most interesting, indicates that all the victims of this malady do 
not fall into a “ magnetic sleep.” “Among some the eyes remain open 
and the consciousness clear; but the patient cannot resist, even with all 
the force of his will, the voice which speaks to him. He listens to it 
express itself as an independent, foreign individual, lodged within him, 
over which he has no control.” The diabolical possessions of Jeanne 
Féry, of Jeanne des Anges, and of the priest Surin are among the most 
precious documents of lucid possession. Here the two theories of 
alternation of personality are equally applicable, but that of the 
enclosure of two spirits within the single body carries absurdity to its 
peak. The spectacle is an extremely curious one when there is con- 
versation between the two personalities. On Oe6esterreich’s theory, 
“things are in reality no different from the case where I converse in 
thought with somebody, and in imagination hear myself reply to what 
he says.” Under the other theory it is the two personalities created 
within the individual that converse. Whatever the degree of reality 
of the second one, this theory insists that it is not simulated, that it 
imposes itself truly upon the subject; whence the name “ phenomena 
of constraint ” (Zwangsphdinomen) which the Germans have given us. 
In French we speak of “ phenomena of obsession.” The theologians 
distinguish between possession and obsession, but this distinction is 
based only upon a belief in the reality of the foreign spirit. For us, 
when there is the appearance of two personalities in the one subject, 
it is always possession, somnambulic or lucid. 

In a later chapter the author studies the rise and the extinction of 
possession. It can originate in two ways: by a real division of the 
inner life and by autosuggestion. In the former case, a group of 


2See my article in this JourNAL for April, 1927. 
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psychological states is isolated by constraint from the rest of the th 
personality, which provokes the illusion of a new personality. This of t 
personality is then recognized and given a name, in conformance with the 
the opinions of the period and of the local environment. This feeling 

of something strange within one’s self is thus the nucleus around which stu 
the second personality crystallizes. In the second case, it is the belief tel 
that one is possessed that creates the inner division. Most of the the 
diabolical possessions of the Middle Ages were of this category. The pa 
suggestive character of the seizure is well evidenced by the numerous si0 
instances of epidemics of possession which are found during this period. Gi 
The same is true among modern mediums, who present no spontaneous pe 
division of personality, but who more or less voluntarily incarnate given de 
individuals by suggestion. Suggested secondary personalities are in al 
general less solid and durable than the spontaneous sort. And here we D 
see a psychological trait well known as applying to all creations of al 
intellect ; these never have the same deep roots that are found in the A 
creations of feeling. But the force of an idea varies in proportion h 
with the degree to which it has assimilated the sentiments; so we need t 


not be surprised to find that suggested personalities may become as 


powerful as the spontaneous ones. The nuns who through suggestion 
imitated their spontaneously possessed sisters did not fail to become as 
truly possessed as the former. Similarly the ancient devotees displayed 


a psychic contagion from one to another. 

The influence of suggestion is seen no less in the strengthening of 
possession than in its birth. The religious exorcists were convinced 
of the reality of the demon within the body of the possessed person. 
This belief fortified the diabolical personality. The process of exorcism 
itself, with its solemn forms, could not do otherwise than confirm in 
the unfortunate victim’s mind the existence of an undesirable being of 
which he was the host. Invented to eradicate the possession, exorcism 
could only make it take deeper root. What a beautiful psychological! 
demonstration this gives us! The “ magico-magnetic ” treatment to 
which it was the fashion to subject the victims of possession at the 


beginning of the nineteenth century had the same result; it converted 








simple cases of obsession into possession with complete division. 
Finally, the members of the spiritistic circle have the same influence 
upon their mediums, persuading the latter of the reality of their spirits. 


Possession is a phenomenon of culture. It rarely maintains its hold 







when not fed by the suggestions of its environment. And it can easily 
be terminated when the subject is brought under favorable influences. 


Sometimes even exorcism succeeds, as the result of the struggle between 
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the belief in the force of the spirit possessor, and the belief in the force 
of the exorcist.* Every day, in our normal and unified persons, we are 
the theater of comparable struggles. 

Having thus established the psychology of possession, Oesterreich 
studies its manifestations among primitive peoples. 


There is no quar- 
ter of the globe in which these phenomena are not found. Stripped of 
their wide variety of embellishments, they are always exactly com- 


parable with the phenomena occurring among civilized races. Posses- 
sion is complicated by an infinite diversity of practices and rituals. 
Given the extreme suggestibility of primitive peoples, epidemics of 
possession among them are of course frequent. One of the most 
detailed stories we have from the African natives is that of the mission- 
ary Junod, who has studied the custom of the Ba-Ronga, a tribe on 
Delagoa Bay. Among them, spirit possession is never by their own 
ancestors, but rather by neighboring races, the Zulus and the Ba-Njao. 
Among the Bantus, observed by Le Roy, the spirits are not always of 
human origin but they understand the human language; and asking 
them what they want is a sufficient means of expelling them. 

Of the spontaneous states of possession among primitive people we 
have little knowledge. We know considerably more about the artificial 
and voluntary possession to which ethnologists have applied the name 
Shamanism. It is a remarkable mixture of comedy and sincerity, and 
is entirely representative of what modern psychiatry calls mythomania 
or mythoplastics. It is often met in the masked dances which Frazer 
sees as the origin of the theater. The dancers wear animal masks and 
identify themselves with the corresponding species. It is obvious that 


this identification, under the conditions ot exaltation in which it occurs, 


borders on possession. The dwarf races of the Malay Peninsula run 
particularly to animal possession. The spirits of their dead Shamans 
pass into tigers until they are reincarnated as a new Shaman. The 
Veddas of Ceylon enforce a veritable initiation upon their apprentice 
Shamans, that is to say, upon their priests whose function in office is 
to be the incarnation of the dead. Their state of possession is not 
somnambulie, its onset being often a sequel of ritual dancing. 

In Africa, among the Bori, possession is provoked by music. The 
spirits thus evoked are always the same, and have their characteristic 


vestures by means of which they are recognized. They are called up 


3 More often, of course, there is full belief in the validity of the possessing spirit 

and in his power, coupled with a fear that the process of exorcism will not be able 

) overcome him. Then of course, the result is failure as a foregone conclusion. 
Between two conflicting suggestions, the stronger will always win.—J. M. B. 
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to cure illnesses or to give useful advice. The natives of the Indian 
Ocean archipelagoes are spiritists; they train mediums to evok 


th 
dead. They believe in a hierarchy of spirits in the hereafter. 


Among 
the Malays the spirit that is incarnated is invariably a tiger. In Nev 
Guinea the natives seek possession by their ancestors, to this 
placing sculptured images of the latter upon their knees.’ 

The Shamanism of the north Asiatic peoples has been well studied. 
Their Shamans are neurotics who from the age of nine years submit to 


nd 


a training calculated to give them the power of incarnating spirits. 
When the nervous instability is passed on to the sons, the function of 
Shaman is thus made an hereditary one. These subjects likewise have 
hallucinations, seeing the spirits whom they are about to invoke. And 
in general, metapsychical phenomena mix freely with the states of pos- 
session among primitives as among civilized peoples. These pli 
nomena, with their ingredient of the miraculous, are reported only with 
all sorts of reserve by travelers and missionaries; but what we know 
of modern spiritism entitles us to infer that certain of the manifesta- 
tions, physical as well as mental, actually occur. This is the opinion 
of Oesterreich, who is convinced of the reality of “ parapsychology,” 
and who has written two books on the subject. He places us under 
warning, however, against the temptation to confuse the phenomenon 
of possession—what I have called prosopopesis—and those of meta- 
psychics. This confusion on the part of the naive observer, he says, 
is unpardonable. The state of mental dissociation represented by 
possession is without doubt favorable for the exercise of the meta 
psychic faculty, but psychologically the phenomenon of possession is 
complete and autonomous. 

In his conclusion, Oesterreich insists upon the importance of states 
is 
mainly these,” he writes, “that have provoked and often maintained 
belief in the existence of demons and the survival of the dead, as well 
as in the existence of a certain definite relation between the dead and 
the living world.” And he establishes that the dominant idea of our 
times, running throughout physical and natural science, is that ther 
can be no psychic reality without material support. This idea is abso- 


lutely new. All antiquity, and even modern times right down to our 


of possession, from the historical and religious viewpoints. “ It 


own day, has believed that the air is peopled with invisible spirit beings. 
Aside from this, science pays no heed to the destruction or the confir- 


mation of the ancient beliefs. The totality of the facts of possession 


4And presumably employing these as the psychometrist and the erystal gazer 
employ concrete objects in aid of autohypnosis.—J. M. B. 
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establishes beyond refutation that the penetration of an immaterial 
spirit into a foreign material organism is an illusion. 

The counterproof, of course, is that the phenomena of possession 
disappear in all civilizations in direct measure as men cease to believe 
in spirits. When one no longer believes seriously in the possibility of 
being possessed, says Oesterreich, the necessary autosuggestions are 
lacking and there is no more seen of divisions of personality. For my 
own part, I am perfectly convinced that the spirit personifications will 
disappear from the metapsychical laboratory on the day when we stop 
calling them up and stop training our subjects in these duplications 
of personality. The culmination which I picture is impossible of pres- 
ent attainment, because all our subjects have been brought along in 
spirit circles and carry the ineffaceable marks of these. It goes with- 
out saying that the personal belief of the subject plays a very large 
role in the suggestions of his entourage. But up to the present the 
existence of the personifications has not too seriously embarrassed the 
study of the phenomena of teleplastics and clairvoyance. It is even 
an admirable psychological experiment to take part in the reconstitu- 
tion of a dead person and to compare the reconstruction with the living 
original. 

Among primitive people, the phenomena of possession are now 
everywhere in regression in proportion to the degree of contact exist- 
ing with our civilization. This is largely the work of the Christian 
missionaries. ‘These latter believe in invisible beings, too; but the 
faith in the power of God which they give to the native converts is such 
that these converts no longer believe that evil spirits can master them. 
And when they stop believing in it, it stops happening. 


JOANNA SOUTHCOTT’S BOX 


No. 3. Wuat tHe X-Rays REVEALED, AND WHat THE BisHops Saip 


By HARRY PRICE 


Foreign Research Officer, American Soctety for Psychical Research. 


Within a very few hours after the psychometrists had done their 
best with Joanna Southcott’s box my preparations for X-raying it 
were completed. Professor A. M. Low (who is interested in psychic 
matters), hearing that I was going to take the photographs, kindly 
offered to send along a portable Réntgen outfit—being unaware of the 
fact that the National Laboratory of Psychical Research possesses a 
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complete equipment for taking X-ray photographs. The installation 
comprises a Marconi coil, giving an 8-in. spark, Crookes’ tubes, fluoro- 
scope, plate holders, heavy stand, etc. ‘The batteries used were two 
6-volt accumulators. The X-ray special films were made by Wellington 
and Ward, the size being 15’ x 12’. 

The proposed X-raying of the box caused extraordinary interest 
among press and public alike and no fewer than 28 newspaper men, 
British and foreign, presented themselves at the National Laboratory 
on the morning of May 5, 1927. ‘The Times (May 6th) states that 
the proceedings were not without “excitement and interest.” The 
photograph of the X-raying (Plate 1) was taken by a representative 
of the London Times. The box can be seen in front of the Marconi 
coil and under the Crookes’ tube with its protective lead-glass housing. 
The box is standing on the film enclosed in a black envelope, under 
which is a sheet of lead. 

Having had no experience of radiographing “ mystery boxes” I 
was somewhat at a loss as to what exposure to give; I commenced with 
one of five minutes and proceeded to develop the film. It was under- 
exposed but enough of a picture was visible to reveal to the startled 
onlookers the perfect silhouette of an old horse-pistol, dice-box, etc., 
etc. I then increased the exposure to nine minutes and proceeded to 
take four more pictures: two through the top of the box, one through 
the side, and one through the end. I reproduce the best of thes 
pictures, Plate 2 being the photograph of the contents of the box, as 
taken through the top (box in position as shown in Plate 1), and Plate 
3 is a lateral view of the opaque contents, taken through the side of the 
box, the lock side being nearer the tube. By special arrangement with 
the proprietors of the London T'imes, this newspaper was the first to 
publish the X-ray photographs which appeared in the issue of May 6, 
1927. 

At the time of writing this article, the box has not been opened, so 
the description of the contents is based upon inference and deduction, 
and I must point out that our conclusions may be wrong in some 
respects owing to all sorts of false visual judgments as to the real size, 
direction and shape of the objects depicted. Dr. William Cotton, an 
acknowledged expert in radiology, in his Perspective in Relation to 
X-ray Interpretation (London, 1925, a copy of which he kindly sent 
me) emphasizes the difficulty of arriving at correct conclusions in 
determining the planes of a complicated X-ray picture. He says: 

“Essential Ambiguities of the X-ray Picture: So far as the 


picturesque effect of nearness and farness is concerned, a single X-ray 
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picture is unreliable. An X-ray picture gives neither cross lighting nor 
cross shading; the general pictorial effect is flat. If the parts are 
immobile the outlines may be sharp. Unless under artificial conditions, 
there is no representation of surface; rather is there representation of 
mass (that is of varying thickness) with much detail of the internal 
structure of the parts portrayed without any blurring by refraction. 
Opaque bodies such as metallic foreign bodies come out as absolutely 
featureless silhouettes. More particularly (a) owing (as with all 
luminous shadow projection) to the centrifugal projection of the rays, 
opaque bodies appear to lie nearer the observer than transparent bodies 
whether they really are so or not. This is known as the “ visual pre- 
potence of the opaque ”; and is of immense practical importance to the 
operating surgeon: thus a metallic projectile portrayed within the out- 
lines of a long bone may be nearer than the bone, within the bone, or on 
the far side of the bone. (b) Overlapping opaque bodies lose their 
overlapping outlines—this is called “ fusion” or “ agglutination of 
the opaque’; as when, for example, we make a shadow rabbit on the 
wall with hands and fingers and a lighted candle. (c) There is “ insta- 
bility of relief ” (or ambiguity of nearness and farness) of transparent 
parts apart from memory or anatomical expectation, and we can 
will them either way if we have any perception of relief from the single 
picture, a perception many people do not possess. (d) When trans- 
parent parts cross each other there tends to be an “ accentuation ” 
of the parts where the transparent outlines in the projection cross. 
The best example of (a) is the radiograph, so popular from early days, 
of the lady’s hand with metallic bracelet and finger rings, the two 
limbs of the opaque metal appearing graphically both nearer than the 
bones encircled when obliquely portrayed.” 

Plates 2 and 8 should be studied together, the same numbers 
being allotted to the same objects in both photographs. These radio- 
graphs have been very carefully studied by myself and others and we 
have come to the conclusion that Joanna Southcott’s box contains at 
least the following articles: 

1. An old horse pistol, of a type evolved about the year 1814. A 
small-arms expert, Major John Ross, who has examined the photo- 
graphs, thinks that this particular type was introduced but a very 


few months before Joanna died. The pistol is not cocked, but it may 


be at half-cock. There were sensational stories going the round of the 
press that a number of wires were attached to the trigger of the pistol, 
so that when the box was opened the pistol would be discharged—and 


perhaps kill a bishop or two! As my readers can see for themselves, no 
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connections to the trigger are visible. The pistol, measured parallel § out 
with its barrel, is about 105% inches long. Its barrel is of octagon § abou 
section and measures 7g inches diameter at the muzzle end. The ram- § The 
rod, name-plate in butt, and trigger mechanism are plainly visible. x 44 
2. This object is undoubtedly a dice box, probably of bone or c 
ivory, with-one end open and the other end fitted with a dise bottom. I @ pea! 
at first thought this box was a roll of manuscript, tied in the center hidd 
-—but subsequent photographs revealed its true nature. 
3. At first we thought this shapeless mass was a bead bag; further the | 
inspection of the photographs convinces us it is a double-ended fob X-r 
purse, composed of steel beads, and the threads holding them are The 
knotted, and pass through two metal rings each 84 inches diameter and § * ! 
1% inch broad, thus connecting the two fobs. The two black patches in 
the center of the mass represent, we think, a number of coins contained § (pe 
in the purse. leat 
4. For some time the collection of wires and rings marked 4 in th sho 
photographs puzzled us considerably. It was these wires which gave 
rise to the sensational report that the box was an infernal machine gol 
with mechanism connected to the trigger. As a matter of fact, we are § pro 
now certain that the wires and rings belong to a specimen of one of the § tra 
oldest puzzles in existence: in which a wire loop has to be removed § p!@ 


from a flat piece of bone or ivory, shaped like a knife blade, by thread- 
ing through a number of rings (probably bone), and wire looped pins. 
I expect the reader will at once recognize the puzzle I mean. 

5. Here we have the two metal (perhaps silver) clasps of a small 
book. This is perhaps a diary or prayer-book. Usually, it was only 
fairly valuable books which were bound in this manner. There are 
shadow indications of several other books, perhaps five or six. The § bo: 
one with the clasps measures 5” x 3” x 14”. Another volume occupying 
the uppermost part of the box measures 9° x7” and separates—we 
think—the pistol from the lid. But as Dr. Cotton points out, it is 


very difficult to determine perspective. It should be borne in mind § th 
that the X-rays would hardly reveal papers, documents or parchments; § ap 
and even what we believe to be fairly thick books are not very distinct. § in 

6. These are the hinges of the box. The hand-made nails (counter- § pl 
sunk) can be plainly seen at the corners in Plate 2. The nail in each § ) 
group which stands out prominently is the one which is responsible for § Pé 
holding the beading (of walnut) to the box. Screws were not very § ‘3 
common in those days. The walls of the box are vertical on the out- § P 
side and have a ledge at each end formed of harder wood. Presumably, § »& 


they were for the support of a tray which does not appear to come 
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out in the photographs. The base is 3g inch thick and the top is 


about 54 inch thick. Inside the top is a plate measuring 154 xg. 


The interior cavity (including the two ledges) measures 1014” x 71,” 
: 47/2". The grain of the wood can be plainly seen in both photographs. 

7. This is the lock of the box. It has a heart-shaped mother-of- 
pearl escutcheon for the key opening, not visible owing to its being 
hidden in the black mass of the lock. 

8. This figure denotes the positions of the five black seals with which 
the box is sealed. They are not particularly plain but have resisted the 
X-rays to a much greater extent than I should have thought possible. 
The shadow of one of these seals was hailed by some of the press men 
as representing a skull! 

9. This object appears to be part of a framed miniature painting 
(perhaps on ivory) with the gilt brass over-mount dislodged from its 
leather-covered frame. This miniature may be of Joanna herself and 
should prove interesting. 

10. These are ear-rings, of an old-fashioned type, probably of 
gold inlaid on a softer material. That they are partly metallic is 
proved by the way the pattern is silhouetted against the white (ie. 
transparent to X-rays) background. The pair of earrings can be 
plainly seen in Plate 2, while in Plate 3 the wire hook of one earring 
is quite discernible. 

11. This object appears to be a cameo or worked pebble or per- 
haps an impression of a seal—the suggestion of a head can be dis- 
cerned. I do not think it is a cameo brooch as there are no indica- 
tions of a metal mount, pin, or catch. 

12. This 


box is secured. 


steel bands with which the 
As can be seen in Plate 1, these bands fit closely to 
the sides of the box and therefore follow its contour. The lid of the 
box having much less wood in it (and being perhaps of a softer wood) 
than the bottom becomes nearly transparent to the X-rays and we 
thus have the curious effect of the metal bands forming loops which, 
apparently bulge out from the top of the box: this can best be seen 
in Plate 2. The short nails holding the steel bands to the box are 
plainly visible in Plate 3 at the top and bottom of the photograph: 
here we see horizontally the edges of the steel bands. The bands 
passing from back to front of the box can be seen vertically in the 
same photograph. Here again at the top, the metal band forms a 
projection apparently enclosing nothing owing to the lid of the box 
being particularly transparent to the rays. The complete encircling 
steel band in Plate 2 appears little more than an inch in diameter, 


number indicates the thin 
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whereas it is in reality nearly ten inches deep: a striking example of 
the “ visual prepotence of the opaque.” 

Certain other objects can be seen in the photographs which sug- 
gest coins, a medallion, common pins, a bullet, etc. ‘Phe photographs 
were highly successful and the makers of the film are now using them 
extensively to advertise their new X-ray sensitized material. 

A member of the National Laboratory, Mr. S. L. Young, a very 
clever model maker, has kindly made us (from the X-ray photographs) 
a full-scale model of Joanna’s box, showing the exact position of the 
pistol. ‘This model (Plate 4) will be used at the opening of the box 
as a guide to the position of the fire-arm it contains, in case of acci- 
dents! We shall know exactly how to hold the original box, so that 
the pistol will be pointing towards the floor. Large holes are cut in 
the top, front, and back of the model in order to show the position of 
the pistol. 

lt is difficult to determine the reason why such a curious assort- 


ment of objects should be sealed up by Joanna. Perhaps we 


shall 
find in the box documents explaining why the articles were placed there. 
| § ' | 


It has been suggested that the objects are symbolical. For instance, 
the pistol is suggestive of death; the purse, Mammon; the dice-box, the 
uncertainties of existence and the “ gamble of life”; the earrings, 
vanity, ete. I will not labor this idea unduly, but the theory is inter- 
esting. 

How far the psychometrists are correct in their “ diagnoses” of 
the contents of the box is very difficult to say from merely an examina- 
tion of the X-ray photographs. Mrs. Kingstone sensed “ small piles 
of papers” which may be represented by the books we found. She 
also had an impression of “ war”; and we find a pistol! Mrs. Laws 
got a feeling of “ deadness ” which, like wars, is sometimes associated 
with a pistol! Mr. Vout Peters said, “ I keep getting Turner, Turner, 
Turner. The name has to do with an individual who has had to do 
with Joanna.” Well, Mr. Peters might claim that the man who made 
the ivory dice-box was a turner; actually, he did not specify a per- 
son’s name. Mr. Peters saw also “ something opaque, somewhat long,” 
which suggested to him the back of an old book. The pistol might 
answer this description. He told us he could not puzzle out what the 
hard thing was. Mr. Peters also sensed octavo manuscripts—(or 
books?). The box undoubtedly contains books or MSS. of an octavo 
size. 

Mrs. Stahl Wright gets “wars and rumors of wars,” an im- 
pression which might have been inspired by the pistol. She saw “a 
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jewel, which may be symbolic”: could she have sensed the earrings 
or cameo? 

Mrs. Cannock saw “ a bone—something in it made of bone.” Un-. 
doubtedly the box contains at least two objects made of bone or ivory, 
viz. the thin “ blade” of the puzzle and the dice-box. This same 
medium got the impression of “the works of a clock” and, with a 
little imagination, the mass of wires and rings belonging to the puzzle 
would give one that idea. 

Mrs. Garrett got “ something metal” and a “ bound book ”; also 
a“ seal” and “a portrait of a woman.” It is very probable that the 
box contains all these articles: undoubtedly it contains metal. 

Mrs. Cantlon, another medium, at once saw “ a large, dark thing ” 
in the box, which might fairly be represented by the pistol. She saw 

a small white box ” (dice-box?); and “beads” (correct). ‘Then 
she saw something “ like an old-fashioned watch or compass.” In one 
of the X-ray photographs we noticed an opaque circular object, about 
2 inches in diameter which might be the size of a watch or a compass. 
It is curious that Mrs. Cannock should get a clock, and Mrs. Cantlon 
a watch. Again Mrs. Cantlon informed Miss Kaye that she was 
“very impressed with something dark and long inside the box ” which 
really does look as if she had received a mental impression of the 
pistol which would accurately answer this description. She again 
stated that “I am certain there are beads or stones of some kind ” 
and she was right. 

‘Palma,” Stella’s trance personality, scored several decided hits 
when she rapped out the following words: “coins” (probably) ; 
“jewel * (right: the earrings and cameo); “ psry ” (purse: right) ; 
“a ring” (many of them, probably made of ivory); “ books ” (un- 
doubtedly); “beads” (yes); “bag” (yes, bag-purse); “ ceal ” 
(seal, yes, or cameo). 

Many of the above impressions may be mere guesses, but the fact 
remains that several mediums did actually sense certain articles which 
are in the box. We shall have to wait for the opening of the box to 


see how right-—or wrong—the mediums were. Guess-work would not, 


Iam sure, account for all of their correct statements concerning the 
contents of Joanna’s box. 


When Joanna left strict injunctions that her box was not to be 
opened except in the presence of 24 bishops, I am sure her prophetic 
soul never visualized the fact that a hundred years later the contents 
of her box could be examined without opening it. Someone has stated 
that Joanna was an astute psychologist and she would have derived 
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considerable satisfaction from the fact that the weapons of secular 
science—the National Laboratory of Psychical Research, an X-ray 
installation, and photography—would be used to gratify the curiosity 
of millions of people, 113 years after her death. 

* * * * * 

We have heard a great deal about “the Bishops ” in connection 
with Joanna Southcott’s box; but there is nothing at all on record as 
to what the Bishops have to say about it. I am sure it will be of 
interest to know that I am now in the unique position of being able 
to tell my readers what the Bishops, from the Primate downwards— 
think of it all. The information is here published for the first time. 

According to the various versions of the Joanna Southcott 
“ story,” 10, 17 or 24 Bishops are necessary for the formal opening 
of her “ mystery box ”; but I think it is now generally conceded that 
four-and-twenty (like the blackbirds of the nursery rhyme) is the 
requisite number. This, at least, is what the Bedford Southcottians 
insist upon, getting their number from the 24 elders mentioned in the 
Book of Revelation. 


Two or three years ago the Bedford Southcottians placarded 
London with posters demanding the opening of the box (which they do 
not possess) by the Bishops. ‘Thousands of handbills were distributed 
(one of them is before me as I write) demanding that public “ help us 
to persuade the Bishops to open the Box in order to save Britain from 
ruin.” The full text of this handbill was reproduced in my first article 
on Joanna. London merely laughed: The Bishops probably did the 
same. As a matter of fact, the whole affair was a piece of press work 
to keep the Association alive. We are told in this same hand-bill that 
in 1918 “twenty-four Bishops sent for the Box but they refused to 
comply with certain legal requirements.” What these requirements 
are no one seems to know, nor can I get any confirmation of this story. 
I believe it is a fact that some years ago a few Bishops consented to 
attend the opening of a box, but it came to nothing. 

No one seems to know exactly why, when, or where the Bishops 
should open the box. We are told that it must be opened only in time 
of “ dire distress ” ; “ grave national danger”; “ to avert our country’s 
downfall”; “ to save the nation,” etc. Well, we can always make the 
excuse that the nation wants “saving” from something—and we in 
England have a wide choice of evils—from “ bolshevism” to “ black 
bottom ”—we should like to be rid of! The Great War provided a 
unique opportunity for the opening of the box—or one of them !—but 
red tape on the part of the Southcottians prevented the contents of 
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PLATE 1 


Research Officer (left), American S. P. R., X-raying Joanna Southeott’s box at 
the National Laboratory of Psychical Research. 
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PLATE 2 


—-. the contents of Joanna Southeott’s box, taken through the top. For 
ption, see text. Radiograph by the National Lal 


voratory of Psychical Research. 
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PLATE 4 
Model of Joanna’s Box and pistol showing exact position of latter as 


revealed by the X-rays. Photograph by National Laboratory. 
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their box seeing the light of day. From a man who calls himself the 
“Press Agent to the [ Bedford] Joanna Southcott Movement ” I have 
recently received an article on their box from which I extract the 
following paragraph: 

“The contents of her Box (which is still unopened) await the con- 
‘ sideration of any 24 Bishops of the English Church who are bold 
enough to risk the adventure; and among Joanna’s published prophe- 
cies is one stating what they will find inside. She says that there will 
be inspired writings, telling the leaders of our Church how to form a 
mighty league of Peace, by the aid of the Churches of other creeds, 
which sway other nations. The scheme seems not impossible, and yet 
the Bishops refuse to open the Box and judge of its contents for them- 
selves, held back by some silly and antiquated scruples about ‘ dignity.’ 
As if, when even the slenderest chance of ‘ Peace on earth’ was offered, 
our stricken world could afford to wait on ‘dignity.’ Besides, when 
50,000 * of their sheep are wandering, the Bishops would surely remem- 
ber that a crook is the symbol of their office.” 

So much for the Bedford Southcottians. The other Southcottian 
movement, with headquarters at Blockley, Worcestershire (where 
Joanna resided at one time) absolutely disown the Bedfordites, and 
assert that the Bishops are not necessary. They also*confess that 
their box has been opened (the Bedfordites keep very quiet about this) 
and have lately issued the following manifesto: 


IMPORTANT DISCOVERY 
Tue Great Soutrucotr Box OpENeEp 1n 1840 


“ Recent research work connected with a mass of lately acquired 
manuscripts, has revealed among many new interesting facts in the 
history of the Great Southcott Box of Sealed Writing, one of out- 
standing importance which as yet, has never been made public. 

“'The Rev. Thos. P. Foley, great grandfather of the present 
Bishop of London, was its custodian from 1826 until his death in 1839. 
It was then that his executor, his son, the Rev. Richard Foley of 
North Cadbury, Somerset, found that a large sum of his father’s 
money was missing. The old gentleman at his great age had, during 
the last few years of his life, acquired the habit of hiding sums of 
money. Search was made in every available place without success. As 
a last resource it was thought it might be secreted in the Box of 
Sealed Writings. With his mother’s consent, the Rector opened 


\ reference, I assume, to the alleged number of present-day Southcottians. 
thousand would, in my opinion, be an over-estimate. 


Five 
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the Box in her presence and that of his brother, Dr. Noah Foley, as 
witnesses. Examination of the outer case proving fruitless, the inner 
and original one of 1794 was then unlocked, and the sealed packets of 
authenticated Writings carefully taken out. The search proved un- 
successful, and Mr. Foley, in a letter to those of the followers who 
had entrusted the Great Box to his care, writes: ‘I positively declar 
that no seal was broken, and that all the papers were safely restored. 
I freely invite any anxious Believer to Cadbury for an ocular demon 
stration that the Sealed Writings are in the same state of security 
as when committed to my father’s care.’ 

“ The point in the above discovery is, that a great stumbling-bloch 
is thereby forever removed from the Bishops, who have often expressed 
a fear that on coming forward to open the Bow, the contents would 
only cause ridicule. The clergy will, of course, have no hesitation in 
accepting the written word of one of their own cloth, attested by 
Witnesses.” 

What is known as the Great Southcott Joke is the fact that whil 
the Bedford Southcottians are screaming for the box to be opened by 
the Bishops they (a) do not possess the box; (b) do not know where 
the box is; (c) are denied access to the box. Further, they are 
accused of “ Bishop baiting” by the Blockley section who are the 
present custodians of Joanna’s so-called “ great box.” In a ci 
cular just issued by the Blockley Southcottians, a document which 
was inspired by the discovery of the National Laboratory box, it is 
stated: “’'To Southcottians the box is a ‘ Spiritual Ark’ or § The Ark 
of the New Covenant’ which like the Ark of Scripture was destined 
to make a pilgrimage. ‘The custodian has been chosen by Believers 
when death or some other cause compelled a change. It is generally 
believed that Bishops, twenty-four in number, must be present at tli 
opening. This is not so. No Bishop need be present, twenty-four 
clergy representatives suffice. These must meet 24 Southcottian 
Believers. What the procedure of the Meeting is to be is not clearly 
defined. Joanna Southcott’s way with such meetings, though on a 
smaller scale, was what she called ‘a Trial’ to Judge if she was a true 
prophetess of the Lord. So much interest having been aroused in a 
box of Joanna Southcott’s which investigation proves to be one of no 
consequence [this refers to the National Laboratory box which has 
not been opened and therefore has not been “ investigated’; this ts 
merely a display of temper on the part of the Blockley Southcottians | 
Southcottians and others are full of hope that the day of the opening 
of the box is at hand. Southcottians claim great things from the 
opening of the box to a ‘ willing people.’ 
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** If to my voice you will but hearken, 
And obey my strict command ; 
You shall know from what I’ve spoken, 
This shall be a Happy Land.” 

The above doggerel verse from one of Joanna’s 65 volumes of rav- 
ings in rhyme concludes the circular. As I have pointed out elsewhere 
in these pages the issuers of this circular admit that the “ box’s open- 
ing will only mean that Joanna Southcott and her boxes will be rele- 


+ 


gated to a well-deserved obscurity because the interest has been kept 
alive solely by a sort of mystery box.” The writer of the circular 
admits that the “ writings of Joanna Southcott have no literary merit 
whatever and are of little devotional or expository value.” If the 
Blockley Southcottians feel like that about Joanna, her boxes, and her 
65 volumes, why on earth don’t they disband? Curiously enough, there 
is no mention of any “ box ” in Joanna’s will. 

It is really very amusing how annoyed the Blockley Southcottians 
are over the National Laboratory box. A Mr. Frank F. Smith who 
says “*I am a journalist ” takes up the cudgels on behalf of the Block- 
ley Southcottians and he, too, acts as a sort of press agent to the 
rivals of the Bedford camp. It is Mr. Smith who signs the circular 
quoted above. He writes me under date May 13, 1927. “ You and 
your Scientific Society of high sounding name have been caught and 
caught badly over this Joanna Southcott’s Box and . . ._ the Press 
followed like a flock of Sheep to give Joanna Southcott, her movement 
and her box the thumping publicity of the past few weeks. Is she also 
to have the Albert Hall orgy of absurdity in addition? [A reference 
to a statement in the press that our box would be opened at the Albert 
Hall.] Though the astute Joanna lived over 100 years ago she can 
give modern Americans lessons in publicity methods. I wonder if 
(where she is) she is chuckling to have got to work * The Laboratory 
of Psychical Research’ on her behalf.” 

In a letter dated May 16th Mr. Smith writes me again. He says: 
“Is the Albert Hall meeting coming off? If so, I should like to ensure 
abundant Banquos at the feast . . . and to ensure a good laugh 
for the nation. Protentous folk belonging to something with a ponder- 
ous title is [sic] always sport for the plain man Smith and I mean to 
have full measure over this. Thus shall be got Justice for Miss Sey- 
mour [the leader of the Blockley Southcottians] and her secretary. 
However, misguided they may be in the importance they attach to 

oanna, her known writings and those in the box.” They are annoyed! 

So much for the Blockley Southcottians. In a letter to Mr. Smith, 
which he sends me, Miss Seymour suggests that our box was one which 
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Joanna had with her when she lived at Blockley and which she took 
with her to London in 1814. Certainly our box looks more like an 
“ark” than the one over which the Bedford and Blockley factions 
are wrangling. 

Several attempts have been made to steal the large Joanna box. In 
1840 a Mrs. Lavinia Jones disguised herself as a man, forced entry into 
the Rectory of the Rev. Richard Foley, then custodian of the box, 
slipped upstairs and seized an old deal box. As Lavinia was leaving, 
however, Mr. Foley appeared on the scene, * severely rebuked her,” 
and confiscated the stolen property which, we are told, was not the 
* great ” box at all! We also hear of a certain Judge M—, an Amer- 
ican, who crossed the Atlantic seven times in a fruitless quest to discover 
its whereabouts. ‘To make the “ Mystery Box ” still more mysterious 
its hiding-place is now kept a great secret. 

* * * ” * 

The National Laboratory is not particularly concerned whether 
it is, or is not necessary for a certain number of Bishops to be present 
at the opening of the box which it possesses. But the pedigree which 
we received with the box clearly states that Joanna left the most 
solemn injunctions that her box should be opened only in the presence 
of a full bench of Bishops. This being the case, the Council of the 
Laboratory decided that they would at least make an effort to induce 
the Bishops to attend the formal opening of the box. To this end the 
following letter was sent to three Archbishops and eighty Bishops 
(Diocesan and Suffragan): May 12, 1927. 
My Lord Bishop, 

The council of the National Laboratory of Psychical Research are 
proposing to hold a Meeting for the public opening of the alleged 
As your Lordship knows, a considerable body of superstitious tra- 
dition has grown up around this box, supposed to contain a Divin 
Revelation. 

The box could, of course, be opened without any formality. One 
feels, however, a natural reluctance to violating the definite wishes 
of a dying woman, no matter how misguided. We should like to open 
the box in circumstances as nearly as possible in accordance with her 
dying injunctions. 

Joanna Southcott and her alleged revelations have become in some 
quarters a semi-religious cult; if, on opening the box nothing of any 
Divine significance is discovered, (which is highly probable), this fact 


will do much to explode a superstitious myth. In any case no good 
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purpose will be served by continuing the atmosphere of mystery—upon 
which superstition thrives. 
We now beg to ask if your Lordship would consent to be present 
in the event of such a Meeting being held. 
I remain, my Lord Bishop, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient Servant, 
[Signed] Harry Price, 
Honorary Director, 
National Laboratory of Psychical Research. 


Up to the time of writing we have received 43 replies to our circular 
letter. Reading between the lines of these missives, it is obvious that 
the great majority of the Bishops are interested in Joanna and her 
box, but so many have sees in distant parts of the country that it is 
very difficult for them to attend any ceremony held in London. A 
few Bishops refuse point blank to attend; one or two wax sarcastic, 
some are amusing. The following have definitely promised to attend 
the formal opening of the Joanna Southcott box if their duties and 
engagements permit: The Bishops of London, Birmingham, Hulme, 
Carlisle, Manchester, Chichester, Southwell, Grantham, Barking, 
Knaresborough. The following replies to our letter from the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops are well worth recording and are of almost 
historical interest: 

ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 
Lambeth Palace, May 14th. 

My correspondence about Joanna Southcott’s box or boxes ex- 
tends over many years and is very voluminous.” I have always said 
just what you say as to the desirableness of avoiding mystery, and I 


have pressed that the box ought to be opened by serious people in the 
presence of such group of persons as are interested in the matter. I 
do not think this runs counter to any law which we ought to follow 


respecting the powers of a person to arrange what is to happen to 
their goods a century later. On the other hand, I have very strongly 
deprecated the giving of any weight to the proposal she made which I 
regard as partly profane and partly comic, that twenty-four bishops 
should sit round representing the twenty-four elders in the Book of 
Revelation, and I do not think that I could appropriately attend a 
meeting when the box is opened, but of course I highly approve of 
the box being opened as speedily as may be. I think you will find there 
are rival boxes in different parts of England that will put in a claim 
when any one box is opened. 


[Signed] RANDALL CANTUAR. 
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ARCHBISHOP OF YORK 
Bishopthorpe, York, May 12th 
The Archbishop of York desires me to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of May 12th and to say that he tannot consent to be pres- 
ent if the Joanna Southcott box is to be opened. In view of all the 
correspondence which has passed in the past the Archbishop sees no 
reason why the box should not be opened now. 


[From the Archbishop’s Secretary. | 


BisHor or Lonpon 
Fulham Palace, May 17th. 
The Bishop of London is extremely busy having only just returned 
from abroad. If, however, you will let him know when the box is to be 
opened he will try to be present, but he really does not take much 
interest in the matter. 


[From the Bishop’s Secretary. | 


BisHor or Dersy 


I hope you may be able to get a quorum for the purpose from those 
who are nearer to London than Iam. It will be well to lay to rest the 


Joanna Southcott legend. The revelations of the X-rays point in 


that direction, as the outward appearances did not seem encouraging. 
Perhaps my absence may save you from the after-suggestion of het 
votaries, that it could not be expected that the Revelation should be 
given to “ Bishops Suffragan.” Bishops in Joanna Southcott’s days 
meant Diocesan, there were no Suffragans in those days. Followers, 
if they are like the few I met, are quite capable of sustaining their faith 
by such pleas. 


[Signed] C. DERBY. 


BisHor or KEenstncTon 
In reference to your letter of the 12th instant, any hoax derives 
its point from involving a number of seriously-occupied persons in 
distinguished positions, sitting round in circumstances of great solem- 
nity! I have no wish to be a party to provide amusement for a public 
who would like nothing better than to see a Company of Bishops th 
victims of such a hoax! 


[Signed] JOHN KENSINGTON. 


BisHor or CARLISLE 


I cannot, I fear, promise to be present unconditionally at the open- 
ing of Joanna Southcott’s box: i.e., I must first know the date fixed 
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and the place and circumstances of the meeting. But if the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who has had much correspondence upon the subject in 
the past, should be satisfied as to the propriety of Bishops being 
present at the opening of the box, and if the date should be one which 
does not conflict with my engagements, I will endeavor to be present. 


[Signed] HERBERT CARLIOL. 


3ISHOP OF ——— 
| Letter marked * Private.” | 
While only too glad to take part in any reasonable action which 
might lead to the discontinuance of the deplorable superstition which 
has gathered round this strange and remarkable woman, I am afraid 
[ have little faith that the suggested opening of the box will have any 
appreciable effect in that direction. In the Yorkshire Post of yester- 


day a responsible follower of the cult declared that this is not the box 
at 


all, and hinted at the existence of several other boxes in various 
iarters! As a matter of fact, I believe some 6 or 7 Bishops, including 


Bishop Boyd Carpenter, some years ago did consent to be present at 

opening of the box, but the subsequent further conditions which 
were made were of such a character that it naturally came to nothing. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, has, I believe, full information about 


tt 


this matter. I am sorry that I cannot at present consent to your 
equest. 
| Assisranr] Bishop or BrrMincHaM 
In reply to your letter of the 12th instant, I am afraid I could not 
undertake a journey to London on purpose but if you could secure 
other Bishops at the time of the National Church Assembly (July 4th 
to Sth) I would gladiy come. 


[Signed] A. HAMILTON BAYNES. 


BisHor or LixcoLn 
I am very fully engaged, indeed I have no free day until well into 
the Autumn and I am sorry that I cannot promise to come up to Lon- 
don for the opening of the Joanna Southcott box. As the box has been 
cutrusted to you, I think you would be well advised to open it, with, or 


without the presence of Bishops. 


[Signed] W.S. LINCOLN. 


Bisuor oF Huu. 


Thanks for your letter about the opening of the Joanna Southcott 
box. I very much fear that my engagements are so numerous at the 
present time that there is not much likelihood that I should have time 
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to come up to London to be present at the opening of it though 
I agree with you that it might not be a bad thing to get rid of it. 


[Signed] FRANCIS HULL. 







BisHor or LLANDAFF 

I shall not be able to be present at the meeting of your Council to 
which you refer, but I think my Examining Chaplain—the Rev. 
Charles Harris, D.D., of Colwall Rectory, Malvern—would be able to 
attend on my behalf if he is in London at the time of the meeting, as is 
not improbable. 














[Signed] J. P. LANDAFF. 











BisHop oF MANCHESTER 

The Bishop of Manchester directs me to say that if several other 
Bishops were ready to be present, and if the time were one when lhe 
could be there without upsetting plans previously made, he would be 
willing to attend. 











[From the Bishop’s Secretary. | 







BisHor OF SHEFFIELD 

Thank you for your letter with regard to the Joanna Southcott 
box. I enclose some other papers I have just received. The difficulty, 
I understand, is that there are two boxes. It seems therefore that it 
would be a good thing to settle which is the genuine box before any 
further steps are taken. 

















[Signed] LEONARD H. SHEFFIELD. 










BisHor oF BarkING 

I should be willing to attend the opening of the box left by Joanna 
Southcott, if you can get enough Bishops to attend. I do not think 
it is necessary to trouble them to be present, but if it will do any good 


I shall be glad to help. 














[Signed] J. T. BARKING. 










Bisuop or Liverroo. 

I join you in hoping that the Southcott myth will be exploded. But 
I do not wish to take part in this process. 
[ Signed ] 





A. W. LIVERPOOL. 










BisHor or WorcESTER 
































Unless the Archbishop of Canterbury expresses a wish that the 
Bishops should attend, I have no intention of intervening in the matter 
about which you write. I agree that it is surrounded with mystery, 


but 


she 


bo 
no 


to 
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but there are people who will find a substitute, if this particular bubble 
should burst. 


[Signed] ERNEST WORCESTER. 


Bisuor or Truro 
You are no doubt aware that there are two Joanna Southcott 
boxes, and until the question between the two has been settled it is 
not much good to make further plans for the opening, or even to begin 
to think about it. 


[Signed] WALTERUS TRURON. 


BisHop oF CHICHESTER 

Like you, I shall be very glad if the Joanna Southcott myth can 
be exploded, and I am therefore pleased that you propose to open the 
box in the presence of people of position and in particular of several. 
Bishops. I shall therefore be willing to be present, if I am in London 
at the time and can fit it in with my other engagements, which I am 
afraid is not very likely as I am usually very hard at work when * .m 
in London. But Bishops are very busy men and I for one should not 
‘think it right to leave my Diocese to come to London for that purpose 
Only. 


[Signed] WINFRED CICESTER. 


BisHorp oF GRANTHAM 
[ should be interested in the opening of Joanna’s box and should be 
quite willing to attend the opening of it if it should happen to be done 
at a time when my engagements allowed me to attend. 
[Signed] J. E. HINE, 


Bishop of Grantham. 


[SurFRAGAN] BisHor or HutMe 
In reply to your letter about the public opening of the Joanna 
Southcott box, I have to write that I am very seldom in London; but 
if it should happen that a date were fixed when I could be in London, 
and if my presence were likely to be of any assistance, I should be 
willing to be present. 


[Signed] J. C. HULME. 


Replies, similar to those recorded above, were received from the 
Bishops of Coventry, Oxford, Bath and Wells, Bristol, Salisbury, 
Norwich, Ely, Newcastle, St. Albans, Leicester, Gloucester, Dover, 
Lewes, Whitby, Stepney, Bangor, Exeter, Lichfield, Birmingham, 
Hereford, and Crediton. 

* * * * * 
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The reader can hardly fail to notice that Bishops—like doctors— 
disagree. A few will only follow the Archbishop of Canterbury’s lead, 
Well, we have already seen what the Primate thinks about it—he js 
sympathetic, but considers that the presence of Bishops at the open- 
ing of the Box would be undignified. 

A query raised by three or four of the Bishops relates to the 
question as to whether the National Laboratory box is the box. But 
who knows which is the particular box containing the Philosopher's 
Stone by means of which “ our stern alarums ” will be * changed to 
merry meetings” ? The Bedford and Blockley factions both admit 
that ours is a genuine Southcott box, so there may be something in it 
which, when it is opened, will make a noise in the world—even if it is 
only the sudden discharge of Joanna’s pistol! We know that the 
so-called “ great box ” contained only manuscripts when it was opened 
in 1840. We know also that this box weighs 156 pounds—a great 


point with the Southcottians, as if ** panaceas,” to be potent, must bh 


ponderous! Our box weighs only a modest eleven pounds but at an 
auction sale I would back the contents to be worth more intrinsically 
that than of its big brother stuffed with waste paper! In the letter 
from the leader of the Blockley Southcottians, already cited, Miss 


Seymour states that when Joanna left Worcestershire for London in 
1814, she had seven boxes with her—the sealing of boxes being her sole 
occupation, apparently, during her rustication in the Blockley retreat. 
The dear old lady and her “ boxes ” must have quite filled the coach 
and-four which conveyed her to the Metropolis. 

We hope to open the National Laboratory box at the Church 
House, Westminster (where the Bishops meet in Convocation) on 
July 11th. We are going to insert an advertisement in the Times to 
the effect that anyone owning a “ Joanna Southcott box ” is invited 
to be present at the meeting and have his box opened—the more the 
merrier! I cannot imagine the official Southcottians consenting to the 
opening of their box: The entire movement would then quickly fall to 
pieces. No box—no mystery! Apart from what we already know our 
box to contain, as revealed by the X-rays, I cannot hazard a guess as 
to what we shall discover in it. But at least we shall find something. 
When I present him with my report of the “ opening ” proceedings the 
reader of these pages will not be able to accuse me, like Romeo did the 


apothecary, of having “ a beggarly account of empty boxes ”! 





THE DARK SIDE OF THE MOON’ 
By HAMLIN GARLAND 


‘To a business man, to the average citizen in fact, the material uni- 
verse is an orderly and rather humdrum matter of routine. The 
seasons come and go without any event exciting wonder or surprise. 
“ Nothing inexplicable ever happens to me,” my friends say. ‘True, 
they cannot tell why an apple turns red nor how a grub becomes a 
butterfly, but these mysteries, so habitual, so familiar, are common- 
place. Even the night and the alchemy of the moon no longer appeal 
with their old-time wizardry. 

Nevertheless, mystery remains in the world, and one has but to 
step aside from the dusty beaten path to find oneself confronted (in the 
dark and silence) with hooded forms, flitting to and fro, and to feel 
intangible forces pulse and play. Ghosts still walk at midnight, 
innumerable voices thrill through space and strange warnings quiver 
across the void. The ultimate is as unknowable as ever. 

forty years ago, like most young men, I smiled at the dreamers 
who pottered about the libraries with volumes of “ psychic research ” 
under their arms. I was a bit impatient of those who permitted their 
affections to mislead them into acceptance of portents, mediumship 
and the return of the dead—it smelled (as Emerson said) of a kind 
of “ rat-hole philosophy,” a creed for which a vigorous and active 
young student could have no sympathetic relationship whatsoever. 

Nevertheless, through a man in whom I had faith, I was induced to 
become a member of the American Psychic Society of Boston. I was, 
indeed, for several years a member of its executive board and a special 
committee to investigate the physical phenomena of spiritualism. I was 
at that time an admiring student of Spencer, Huxley, Darwin, and 


1 Reprinted from the Dearborn Tndepe ndent, July 2. 31927. The editor of the 
arborn Independent supplied the following editorial comment upon Mr. Garland’s 


In the early days of psychic investigation only two hypotheses were advanced. 
phenomena observed were declared to be either the work of spirits or were 
sunced as entirely fraudulent. During the last thirty years, however, scientific 
estigatars of the subject in the New World as the Old have employed a third 
pothesis; namely, that these supranormal manifestations may be due to unknown 
wers of the human organism. This hypothesis which the radio machine and the 
dark-ray photograph appear to support is concerned with what has been called 
‘*unexplored biology.’’ 

Last night a man speaking in Paris was distinctly heard in Detroit. Twenty 
years ago.this would have been called ‘‘supernatural,’’ it may be that twenty years 
hence many spiritualistic phenomena of today may be included under the head 
of supranormal biologie activities and be of everyday occurrence. The mystery of 


lif 


ife after death, if solved, must agree with the physical laws of the natural world. 
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other of the great evolutionary group of thinkers, and, most important 
of all, I was not yet bereaved. I had not lost a mother or wife or child, 

In preparation for my work I turned to the literature of the occult 
and my first surprise came in reading the works of Sir William Crookes 
who had applied the same analytic care to the study of mediumship that 
he used in attacking a new problem in chemistry. From him I passed 
to Sir Oliver Lodge and Alfred Russell Wallace. Their references led 
to an examination of Continental authorities like Flammarion, I.om- 
broso, Richet, Maxwell, Morselli, Bottaozzi, and many others. The 
books dealing with psychodynamics were many. Myers with his theory 
of the subconscious, and Zollner with his fourth dimension hypothesis, 
interested me less. 


Meanwhile, together with the secretary of the psychical society, 


I began my experiments. My second surprise came in the realization 


that there were many persons in private life apparently gifted with 
supranormal power over matter. Requests for investigation poured in 
upon us. Haunted houses and magic wells claimed our attention. 
Poltergeists offered their pranks. Automatic writing and _ trance 
artistry abounded. ‘Telekinesis was common. 

Up to this time, like most men of outdoor life, I was inclined to 
grant the stability of matter. Silicon was silicon and carbon was 
carbon. The fact that air could be liquefied was curious but not 
revealing. Space was filled with ether, an exceedingly tenuous form of 
matter, and matter was conveniently divided into solids, liquids and 
gases. 

Now, suddenly, things began to happen which disturbed my 
acquired philosophy. Matter began to change position and weight 
without known cause. Under my own test conditions books were moved 
from A to B without a visible or tangible push or pull. Metals and 
heavy wooden objects floated in the air and globes of flame moved 
silently and without apparent heat across the room while cold winds 
blew illogically from dark corners without reason. In brief, I found 
myself in the world of “ unexplored biology.” 

There was always something unconvincing in these phenomena. 
They puzzled me, they interested me, but they did not startle me. 
Being young, healthy and without bereavement, I set myself the task 
of following out the leadings of these amazing exceptions to the prevail- 
ing laws of my world. As one of a small committee on “ the physical 
phenomena of spiritualism,” I darted hither and yon wherever a good 
subject offered, steadfastly insisting on physical tests, and resolutely 
throwing out doubtful results. 
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Like all other investigators I soon discovered that the events of 
this occult world were not lawless. The confusion was only apparent. 
Upon closer study the phenomena were found to be orderly and rather 
monotonously restricted in their orbits. The same things were stated 
of the mediums in Australia that were recorded of those in Vienna and 
Boston. ‘The dreams, prophecies and warnings of German sensitives 
were precisely the same as those of the men and women we were studying 
in New England. Whatever the causes of the phenomena might be, 
they plainly did not transcend human nature. They plainly began 
and ended in the minds of men. 

Do not misunderstand me. The phenomena exists. They are 
imaginary only in the sense that all things are imaginary. The consti- 
tution of matter is imaginary. Space is imaginary. No one knows 
what life is or where it originates, but there are certain settled, agreed- 
upon notions concerning space and matter and time, that is all. 

I soon found that under certain conditions the mind of man can act 
upon matter independent of visible means. Over and over again 
psychics have produced for me writing under my hand, in a slate under 
my foot, in the central pages of a pad held tightly between my fingers. 
It is of no use to talk of “ trick slates ” for I have dictated the words 
or lines to be written after the closed slates were in my hands. Voices 
have spoken to me from the air and nimble hands have developed from 
dusty corners to play tricks for my amusement. Heavy objects forget- 
ing, apparently, the laws of gravity, have risen without discoverable 
human agency and pencils have taken on life and intelligence. 

Naturally I read as I experimented, keeping clear of those who took 
their phenomena on trust. I was not much interested in the vague, 
unverified reports of wondrous clairvoyant readings, vivid portents 
and warning visions. I was after the physical side of every phenome- 
non. The Italians, who had “ put the screws ” on the psychics, inter- 
ested me above all others. 

In these books I found my own experiences duplicated and now and 
again surpassed. All of them agreed that matter was moved without 
known cause, that writing outside the psychic’s ordinary reach took 
place, and that appearances resembling fragmentary human forms 
fitted about the room and in some cases permitted themselves to be 


photographed. Ghosts were discovered to be akin to these phantoms 
and poltergeists were related to mediumship. Visible “ third arms” 
emanating from the psychic’s body were taught to perform difficult 
tasks, such as opening boxes and sealed packages in a way to suggest 
that “ the astral body ” could penetrate matter at will. 
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With all these things to stimulate me, I kept at my own experiments, 
One by one I duplicated some of the most striking experiences of 
Crookes and Wallace. ‘Tables rose under my hands without adequate 


physical cause. Mysterious odors filled my nostrils and masses of 
cold, white flame developed from the darkness and floated across the 
room, precisely as described by Crookes and Flammarion. Several 
times taking my cue from Wallace’s reports I removed the closed 
slates from the psychic’s control and, while holding them in my hands, 
dictated the lines to be written on them. 

Once in the presence of a company of my friends in a private library 
I tested the powers of a psychic by placing my hand on the closed lid 
of an upright piano and asking her “ guide ” to drum upon the strings 
in time to my whistling. This was done. The room belonged to the 
librarian of the public library, the psychic was a stranger and had 
never been in the house before. The library was dark but I controlled 
the piano cover and dictated the performance while my hand was on th 
lid. At my request the invisible force leaped from bass to treble and 
back again. 

At another time sitting alone with a psychic in a brightly lighted 


> 


room at four o’clock in the afternoon, I interrupted the slate-writing 


4 


séance by saying, “ I’m something of a psychic myself; it isn’t necessary 
to place the slates under the table, put them down on top.” She did 
as I commanded. I laid my hand on the slate, she put her hand above 
mine and I flung the cover over both our hands, and still the writing 
went on. I could feel the vibrations beneath my palm while the 
psychie’s right hand remained motionless; at my command the slate 
was laid in the middle of the table. Neither of us touched it but the 
writing went on. But strange to say, her left hand lying in full sight 
twitched in hundreds of the small muscles, synchronously with th 
writing. The message amounted to nothing. It had no reference to 
me and was signed by the name of a man I had never known, but the 
physical test was complete. 

In the home of my friend J of Indianapolis, I made another sever 
demand of a psychic. She was in the house for the first time. It was 
about three o’clock of a summer day. After some fine examples o! 
slate writing, I went to my friend’s desk, opened a drawer at his direc- 
tion, and took from it a large yellow paper pad. Without surrendering 
this pad to any other hand even for an instant, I approached th 
psychic and extended the closed end of it. She merely laid her finger 
tips upon it. Almost immediately I felt a weight, and the center of the 


pad sagged. When I withdrew it and opened it, I found on several of 
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the middle leaves messages written in pencil. I drew a circle around 
each of these and again extended the pad to the psychic, keeping it in 
my hand. In this way I secured three other messages all seemingly 
signed by personalities known to me. 

As another test I took a book from a shelf, a thick tome selected at 
random. Opening this I placed a pencil in it and held it for the psychic 
to touch, carefully retaining it in my grip. Stepping back I opened 
the book. ‘The number of the page which I did not know was written 
wross the opposite page in pencil. The pencil did not stir and the 
book never left my hands for an instant. It was a marvelous exhibition 
f psychodynamics but it did not convince me of the presence of the 
ndividuals whose names were signed. On the contrary, I was perfectly 
sure the psychic did it. How she did it I do not know. 

In all these experiments and scores of other I worked solely for 
physical phenomena. I used every precaution to satisfy myself that 
they were supranormal. I sought no messages from the dead. I had 
no creeds to uphold. I was simply curious to see what the human 
organism could perform. However, to be perfectly fair, I am obliged 
to state that all along the way I met with unaccountable forms and 
istened to unaccountable voices. 

At the same time that Professor D and I demonstrated to his 
bewilderment in his own library that some of the laws of physics are 
nknown, we both listened to “ spirit ” voices and watched “ spirit ” 
hands under our own test conditions—with no one present but the 
psychic, D, Mrs. D and myself—we witnessed the movement of heavy 
objects without apparent cause and conversed for hours with a humor- 
us voice which came through a trumpet absolutely out of the reach of 
the psychic, and yet neither he nor I could believe that we were talking 
vith the spirits of those who had formerly lived on the earth plane. 

Connected with these physical phenomena we recorded marvelous 
exhibitions of clairvoyance. Facts known only to me were written upon 
sates under my fist. The names of dead relatives were whispered from 
the air in daylight, and yet nothing came that convinced me of the 
personality of the speaker. 


Once only in my thirty years’ experience did I thrill to the convic- 


tion that I was about to demonstrate the personality of a spirit. 


Henry Fuller and I, under the most satisfactory conditions, received 
on folded slates several bars of a complicated piece of music, written 
(the ** guide ” declared) by the spirit of my friend M, an eminent Amer- 
ican composer, while the slates were entirely in my control. Part of 
the time the psychic did not even touch the slates, and yet under these 
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conditions the music was written and corrected. Bars were changed, 
the sound and vibration of the writing being plainly perceptible. 

At last a whispered voice spoke to me apparently from the air. It 
sounded just above my head in a sunlit room and though I studied the 
lips of the psyehic, I could not detect the slightest movement. This 
voice told Fuller where he and the composer had last met, who were 
at the dinner and other matters indicating at least mind reading of 
astonishing clarity. While Fuller and I held the slates, on the opposite 
side of the table from the psychic, the score was minutely and master- 
fully corrected, and I was given to understand that this fragment 
would be found among the composers’ manuscripts in New York City. 

For the first time in my many years of experimentation, I became 
excited. It seemed that I was about to secure from a medium who 
knew nothing of music, irrefutable proof of the identity of my “ spirit 
voice.” M seemed (at the moment) veritably present, and when Fuller 
played the weird little composition we had thus supranormally pro- 
duced, I experienced a genuine stir. The score was difficult, and very 
idiomatic, beyond the comprehension of the psychic or myself, parts 
of it baffled Fuller. ‘ Never mind,” said the voice of M kindly, “ I will 
write it differently.” 

With these notes and the bars of music carefully written out, I 
went to New York to see Mrs. M. At the first touch of her hand the 
whole of my glittering edifice fell to the ground. No such MS existed. 
No such transaction with a publishing house had taken place. Nothing 
in all that astounding mass of testimony concerning the musical compo- 
sition was true. 

Only one thing interested Mrs. M and that was the signature on 
one of the folding slates, a signature which I had considered of no value 
for the reason that it did not in the least resemble the composer’s signa- 
ture as I knew it. Mrs. M at once exclaimed, “ That is exactly as 
Edward signed his name when I first knew him in Germany.” 

This was wholly unaccountable until I suddenly remembered having 
seen this very signature on a framed certificate hanging in Mrs. M’s 
studio. Like the information concerning the family, and the account 
of Fuller’s dinner in New York, this signature appears to have been 


drawn from my mind and in some supranormal way written upon the 
slate. 


Again and again in the absence of Fuller I tried to go on with the 
music, but without a musician the “ spirit ” was helpless. The psychic 
could not record music and neither could I, so the ghost plaintively 
asked for Fuller and fell silent. The melody upon close examination 
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bore curious resemblance to M’s masterly scores but Fuller suggested 
that it was a close blend of his knowledge of M’s piano pieces and my 
own memory of Sioux, Cheyenne and Hopi song. 

Despite this failure, with many others, I retained and still retain 
my interest in psychodynamics. From time to time I verify some of 
my experiments. The phenomena exist, there is no reasonable doubt of 
that, but what they mean I do not assume to say. They should be 
studied in this country by men of science, working in the spirit of 
Crookes and Morselli, not with intent to prove or disprove a theory, 
but to develop and record the latent powers of the human organism. 
There should be full, careful and considerate coéperation between the 
psychie and the scientist. 


This study has an unexpected virtue. It brings back a sense of the 


wonder of the world which our inventive, money-chasing age has lost. 
It enlarges the potential field of mental activity. It humbles the 
bigoted, half-educated scientist and puts a check on the emotional 
geographer of heaven. After all we are forced to confess that matter 
is quite as mysterious as spirit and that both are parts of the unknow- 
able ultimate from which all life is drawn. 


A CRITICISM OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
ENDLESS RECURRENCE 


By THE RESEARCH OFFICER 


Regular readers of this Journat do not need to be reminded that 
one of its most attractive features is the monthly contribution from 
from M. Sudre. I myself, however, enjoy a unique relation to these 
little essays; for mine is the pleasure of transferring them from the 
author’s language into that of his American audience. I must confess 
that I look forward to the arrival of his manuscripts; for aside from 

agreeable exercise of translating them they always offer food for 
thought. Indeed, their force in this direction is occasionally sufficient 
to find reflection in the pages of the Journat. When this occurs, it is 
to be anticipated that the opinions which I have to express will be 
more or less at variance with those set down by M. Sudre; for in the 


more usual case where our outlooks upon his subject. coincide, there is 
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no provocation for me to say so. Every editor knows that it is the 
things from which the reader dissents rather than those with which he 
agrees that offer him provocation to burst into print. 

In the instance that moves me to my present remarks, any diver- 
gence of opinion existing between M. Sudre and me is a passive rather 


than an active one. In presenting the philosophy of endless recurrence 
in these pages last month, M. Sudre has avoided any definite espousal 


of this philosophy. He has put it forward merely as one way in which, 


if we be so disposed, we may view the world about us. But it does not 
seem to me that we may; and the reasons why we may not seem to me 
many and compelling. At the same time, they seem to me sufficiently 
interesting to warrant a little discussion. This will be the more in 
order, in view of the very definite bearing which M. Sudre has shown 
to exist between the doctrine of endless recurrence (if only this b 
tenable), and the phenomena of psychical research. 

Let us first get clearly in mind one important point. The doctrin 
of endless recurrence is a scheme of philosophy advanced by a philoso 
pher. It is not a system of postulates and propositions deduced by a 
mathematician, nor a conclusion drawn from the observations of an 
experimental scientist. If it were a mathematical system of the sort 
mentioned, it would have been laid down by its proponents with all 
due attention to the fact that the conclusions reached are logical con- 
sequences of the postulates set down; but that these conclusions do not 
necessarily apply to the world in which we live or to any other world 
that might have existence in reality. The mathematician would b 
very clear that his conclusions apply to a system of real elements, 
and only to such system, in which his postulates are realized; and lh 
would be more or less indifferent whether our world or any other world 
presents such a system. He is interested in logical systems, not in real 
or realized ones. 

The physicist, on the other hand, if he were to propound tli 
recurrence doctrine, would do so purely on a basis of experiment and 
observation. He would tell us first of all that he had made certain 
experiments and effected certain observations, which he would catalog. 
He would then state that the data of these experiments and observa- 
tions can be rationalized and systematized on the basis of such-and-such 
theory. He would hope to tell us also that he finds no other theory 
capable of so rationalizing them; but if he did not find himself able to 
say this he would not say it. He might very likely relate his work to 
the mathematician’s by a statement to the effect that he had proved a 


certain set of the latter’s postulates to be realized or realizable in the 
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physical world about us; from which there follows in the one event the 
necessity and in the other admissibility of the series of propositions 
which the mathematician can deduce from this set of postulates. 

The philosopher, as I have said elsewhere,’ does not work in either 
of these ways. He is more or less of an esthete to begin with, and he 
knows how the universe would have to tick in order to satisfy this 
esthetic sense of which he is possessed. So he sits him down in his easy 
chair, and without going outside the process of thought he works out 
the details of this system of universal philosophy which pleases him 
most. Then he goes out in the world and argues that this system is 
the one according to which the universe is constructed. The process 
of thought here might in a way be likened to that of the mathematician; 
but this would be unjust to the mathematician. The philosopher does 
in a sense set down assumptions and deduce from them their conse- 
quences. But he is guided in his choice of assumptions by a very differ- 
ent and less correct motive than that actuating the mathematician. 
He is far less critical as regards the admissibility, the consistency, 
the categoricity, etc., of his system of postulates; and he is always 
insistent that his is not one possible system, but the only system. 

By very definition the philosopher is not an experimenter, not an 
observer. He is an independent speculator. He often displays a 
very profound ignorance of the physical factors that are involved 
by his speculations; and he always is guilty of the logical fallacy of 
applying his speculations to the physical universe without the formal- 
ity of demonstrating their applicability. His attitude earns him the 
complete contempt of all experimental scientists, and of all mathema- 
ticians who understand the status of their subject. He makes it 


possible for a mathematician to express his complete contempt for 


Dr. So-and-so, to indicate his belief that Dr. So-and-so is unworthy 
of serious attention as an authority in any field, by means of the very 
clever epigram originated, by a friend of mine, for application in a 
conerete case: “Dr. So-and-so is a great philosopher among the 
mathematicians and a great mathematician among the philosophers.” 

We see this diffuseness and uninformedness of the philosophical mind 
at the very outset of the argument by which the philosopher attempts 
to set up the doctrine of endless recurrence. This argument deals 
with infinite aggregates, a subject upon which mathematics has con- 
centrated heavily and on which it offers a wealth of specific information. 
No mathematician would dream of characterizing an aggregate as 
infinite without proof; nor of omitting to say something about the 


| Einstein’s Theories of Relativity and Gravitation. 
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order of infinity which it presents if it is really infinite; nor whether 
it is discrete or dense. By way of simple illustration of what this all 
means, let me set a few examples. 

The positive whole numbers are truly infinite in number, because 
they go on forever without cessation; or more technically, because they 
are greater in number than any definite, finite value you can name, 
however great this may be. 







But they are discrete: if you fix your 
attention upon one of them, there presents itself a next preceding and 
a next following one. There is not an indefinite number of them within 






a given zone. 


The positive fractions (proper and improper alike) are no longer 
discrete. Between any two of them 








say, 2/3 and 9/4—you can insert 
just as many as you please; and you cannot say what the next one 
above 2/3 is. 






Yet by a clever device which depends upon the sum of 
numerator and denominator, they can be arranged in a new and arti- 
ficial order * which makes it always possible to start with any one of 
them and tell what the “ next ” and ast preceding” ones are. We 
describe this property by saying that they are “denumerable” or 
countable; they may be placed in one-to-one correspondence with the 
positive integers, 





66] 






The infinite number which represents their totality 
is therefore the same one that performs this office for the positive 
integers; but the one group includes the other. With equal ease we 


can show that there are quite as many fractional values between 2/3 








and 9/4 as in the entire range from zero up to infinity. In two ways 
we have then proved and in many more ways we could prove that in 
dealing with infinite aggregates, a whole need be no greater than so 

of its parts. When we deal with finite quantities, we regard the fact 
that the whole is greater than any of its parts as so fundamental that 
we set it down as an axiom and take its universal applicability for 
granted. Finding that for infinite aggregates it no longer holds is 
about as impressive a way as could be imagined for learning that we 
must deal with these aggregates very cautiously, taking nothing f 


granted. This is something that most philosophers need to be told. 








If you multiply an infinite number by 3, or by 28, or by any finite 
quantity; or if you add any finite quantity to it, you leave it un- 
changed ; it is the same old infinite that it was before. But if you multi- 
ply it by itself, you arrive at a new order of infinity, infinitely greater 
than the old one. 







More concretely, the number of positive integers and 





2Starting with 1, which may be written 1/1; and, so far as is necessary to 
illustrate the law of succession, running: 1/1; 1/2, 2/1; 1/3, 2/2, 3/1; 1/4, 2/3, 
3/2, 4/1; 1/5, 2/4, 3/3, 4/2, 5/1; 1/6, 2/5, ete. 


fy 
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of positive fractions (rational numbers) have the same infinite value; 
but the number of positive nwmbers (irrational and transcendental as 
well as rational) is an infinite of second order, infinitely greater than 
the former value. 

One could go on, setting down properties demonstrated to inhere in 
infinite aggregates of various orders, for many pages. The only point 
in going as far as we have gone lies in the demonstration that the phi- 
losopher may not deal with these infinite aggregates quite so cavalierly 
or in quite such offhand fashion as he does. To be entirely specific, 
he may not tell us that the physical elements of the universe are finite 
in number until he has told us enough about the universe and the 
elements which he has in mind to make it clear that the property of 
finiteness really inheres in the latter. And if he attempts this task he 
will find it less easy than he had imagined. 

Let us agree that we are talking about a Euclidean universe. We 
may change our minds on this point before we are through; but no 
disciple of the recurrence doctrine is going to be a non-Euclidean until 
he is driven to it. So we may well start at the same point with him, 
and see where he is driven. We need, too, a convenient name for him, 
so we may dub him a “ cyclicist.” 

Our cyclicist, then, lives in a Euclidean world, and he wants to 
believe that the material elements of this world are finite in number. 
Had he lived fifty years ago, he would have spoken of these elements as 
atoms, and he would have identified some seventy-odd different varieties 
of them. ‘Today he must speak of them as electrons and protons, and 
as offering only the two fundamental varieties. And they are to be 
finite in number. 


The first disagreeable factor that the cyclicist must face is that his 


Euclidean universe is of infinite extent. Between the difficult concept 


which this involves, and the utter asininity of thinking of an end to 

clidean space and asking how this end comes to be and what lies 
beyond it, there can be but one choice. The former alternative defies 
visualization, but it is in this respect no worse than the familiar aggre- 
gate of positive whole numbers; and with this very remark we show 
+] 


{ 


hat even if we cannot visualize it we can line it up with experience and 
with mathematical demonstration of realizability. ‘The latter alterna- 
tive defies visualization, experience, common sense and mathematics all 
in the same measure. 


What, then, can we make of the demand that an infinite universe be 
occupied by a finite amount of matter? We can of course try to 
rationalize this by thinking of the matter as all lying within a given, 
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finite section of space. But this is unsatisfactory in two ways. One 
can see no cause for it, no justification for it; and in these days, this 
somewhat vague objection takes a more serious turn. For today we 
are by no means satisfied that the concept of “ space ” possesses any 
more objectivity than such other generalizations from specific exper- 
ience as “color” and “temperature” and “ kindness.” If it 
permissible to deny it objectivity in this fashion, the existence of space 
apart from matter is a delusion; it makes no sense to talk of infinitudes 
of empty space lying outside the regions occupied by matter. And 
finally, if we apply the best empirical test at our disposal, the astron- 
omer will tell us that he is able to plumb the depths of space to some- 
thing like 300,000 light-years,* and that he finds matter throughout 


this distance, with no suggestion that he is coming near the jumping-off 


Is 


point. No: neither empirically nor philosophically can we seriously 
support the contention that there is a region in our space at which 
matter ceases to occur. 

I imagine that if we got the average cyclicist to this point he would 
throw up the sponge. If he did so, he would merely demonstrate his 
fundamental ignorance of the resources of mathematics; for in fact 
he is by no means at the end of these. He can present mathematical 
authority for the supposition that matter may exist throughout 
infinite space and yet be finite in amount—at least, he can present 
mathematical authority in behalf of the intrinsic possibility of this 


supposition. For let us examine the two infinite series: 






The layman will readily make certain observations here. Both series 
obviously can go on forever, despite the fact that the size of the terms 
constantly diminishes; for the law by which one term is formed from 
the preceding is plain, and it is equally plain that there is no end to 
the process. The terms of the first series diminish, however, muc! 
more rapidly than those of the second. And herein lies the whole 
motive in exhibiting them here. For let us consider for a moment the 
respective sums. 

In (1) each term consists of half the difference between the preced 
ing term and the unit value 1. When the sum is °4, the next term is 
14; when the sum is *'/32, the next term is '/g6s;. when the sum is 
947 /ooas, the next term will be 1/4095. This is not itself the law of 


formation, but it zs a direct consequence of that law. It follows that 





3 2,000,000,000,000,000,000 miles. 
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no matter how many terms we may annex to the series, the sum will 
remain permanently less than 1. In the second series, however, we 
may group the terms, as follows: 

1 


It is the same series; but what a difference the grouping makes to the 
eye! There are twice as many terms in each parenthesis as in the pre- 
ceding one; the law of formation of the parentheses is as clear as is 
that for the individual terms, and it is equally clear that there can be 
no limit to the number of parentheses, any more than to the number 
of terms. But each parenthesis, if all its terms were equal to the last 
term, would sum up to 14. In point of fact, each parenthesis sums 
up more than 14, since all the terms but the last are in excess of the 
last. In a word, to this series, by annexing sufficient terms, we can 
add 14, plus, as often as we please. The sum of the series then 
increases without limit, and is in fact infinite. 

Let us now turn our thoughts to an infinite Euclidean universe, in 
which matter is found throughout. But we want the total amount 
of matter to be finite. Obviously, it is necessary for us to think of a 
center of density, with the matter so distributed that the further out 
from this we go the less dense the matter becomes. Without mathe- 
matical instruments of some power we should not know whether this 
device offered any hope; we should merely be able to say that if it did 
not, nothing else did. But with mathematical tools comparable to the 
series (1) and (2) above, we can go further. We can say that if the 
density of matter depends upon the distance from the center according 
to any such divergent law of distribution as is exampled by series (2), 
then the total of matter is infinite; but if the distribution falls off far 


ore rapidly, according to some such convergent law as employed in 
(1), then we may have a finite amount of matter distributed throughout 
an infinite universe. 


This, then, so long as he clings to a Euclidean universe, is the 
cyclicist’s hope. The astronomer will tell him that he believes the 
distribution of matter to be more or less uniform as a whole; but that 
he finds the aggregate of matter to be much greater in one particular 
direction through the universe than in others. The Milky Way is the 
evidence of this; the stars are no thicker in the plane thus marked 
out to our eyes, but they are present to a far greater depth in this 
plane than elsewhere. T'o be sure, to the relativist this suggests rather 
that the universe is non-Euclidean, than that it is Euclidean and lop- 
sided; but let that pass. The astronomer, however, will deny that 
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his observations give any slightest basis for predicting a definite law 
of diminishing density, or even for predicting the general type of this 
law. So the cyclicist is obliged to make his demand upon the universe, 
and make it out of whole cloth. In effect, he dictates to the universe: 
he lays down his ultimatum. In order to permit him to believe what 
he likes to believe, his infinite Euclidean universe must be filled with 
matter whose density diminishes, as we go out from a central point, in 
accord with some convergent law. 

Now in point of fact, we have a rather direct suggestion from 
series (1) and (2) to the effect that if this were the case we should be 
able to guess it. Series (2), which is divergent, shows a decrease from 
term to term, but a very slight one. Series (1), which is convergent, 
shows a very heavy and noticeable decrease from term to term. It 
seems altogether probable that if the sum total of matter in the uni- 
verse were similarly convergent to a finite limit, the diminution in 
density over a range of 300,000 light-years ought to present itself 
visibly to our exploring telescopes. So some slight measure of empir- 
ical probability must be given to the hypothesis that if our universe is 
Euclidean the matter therein is infinite in amount; and this denies the 
doctrine of recurrence right at the start. Oy, if we choose to ignore 
the probability, we must at least say that we have absolutely no 
experimental or observational evidence indicating the manner in which 
matter is distributed through space; and that the cyclicist makes an 
extremely arbitrary assumption covering this ground. The scientist 
has learned to expect that sort of thing from the philosopher but he 
has not learned and will not learn to accept it as proper. Any assump- 
tion is proper if made for the abstract purpose of deducing its conse- 
quences. No assumption whatever is permissible in deducing the 
properties of a definite physical configuration on which experiment and 
direct observation can be carried out. In place of assumptions here, 
we must have physical determinations. What the cyclicist here assumes 
we must demand that he prove before he can properly proceed. 

Let us, however, suppose that he has proved it; that we are driven 
to agree with him in his somewhat improbable postulate of the finitude 
of matter in an infinite Euclidean universe. We have recorded our 
protest against this assumption; we were poor mathematicians indeed 
if we were not then able to take it as a basis for further reasoning and 
see where it leads its proponents. We find immediately that it leads 
them nowhere until they have supplemented it with another assump- 
tion, of vastly more radical character; and we find them without the 
slightest realization of this fact. 
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We shall, I suppose, grant the cyclicist a limit upon the divisibility 
of matter. All scientific thought is expressed in terms of an ultimate 
material particle; and following this precedent we shall not introduce 
the question of whether we can take the finite sum total of matter in 
the universe and chop it up infinitely and indefinitely into smaller and 
ever smaller particles. But we shall insist upon another point which 
the cyclicist ignores entirely: finiteness of amount and finiteness of 
arrangement are two wholly independent considerations. The latter, 
to be sure, cannot exist in the absence of the former; but the latter 
may well be absent in the presence of the former. 

Let me fall back upon the very clear illustration used by M. Sudre. 
We have a thousand balls in a bag. Unlike the balls in his bag, which 
are one red and 999 black, ours are evenly divided, half red and half 
black. Like his balls, ours are not individually identifiable; they are 
just reds and blacks, as the material particles of the universe are 
protons and electrons. We can select a single ball in two different 
ways; two balls in three different ways; three in four ways; etc. A 
perfectly definite and not too complicated formula will tell us the 
number of distinguishable ways in which we can take all the balls out 
and combine them in two groups; in three groups; in four groups; 

in 999 groups; in 1,000 groups. The sum of all these 
will be the number of distinguishable combinations of the 1,000 balls 
into smaller groups of any numerical make up and of any number 
whatsoever. It will be finite; and no matter how many balls there be, 
if these be finite in number, the number of combinations into smaller 
groups will be finite, too. 

But we have very pointedly spoken of combinations and not of 
arrangements. Let us again take a restrictive step; let us confine 
our attention upon a group of five balls, two red and three black, which 
occurs frequently in the possible combinations of the 1,000 balls. No 
matter what we do to this group as a whole or to its constituent balls, 
it remains the same combination. But we can do an enormous number 
of things to it which will visibly alter its appearance, alter the mutual 
elationships of its five members, and thus produce a physically dif- 
ferent and distinguishable result. We can change the spacing between 
the individual members, and the angles between their lines of centers— 
in other words, we can change the physical pattern which they make. 
We can put any or all of them into motion with reference to the other 
members of the group, in a variety of directions and with a variety of 
speeds. We can change the thermal and electrical conditions of one 
or more of them. And so on, in wide variety, we may proceed to do 
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things to the balls of any given group which shall result in a variation 
in the condition of the group, as a whole, which we can recognize 
physically. 





If we transfer the argument to protons and electrons, the same 
thing holds. Starting with a finite number of these, however great 
that number be, there is a finite number of ways in which these elements 
may be grouped into atoms of different substances. There is a finite 
number of ways in which these atoms may be combined in larger groups. 
But before we lay down any statement as to whether other operations 
than mere dealing out will produce a finite number of different results, 
we must consider what these other operations are and what variety of 
choice each one offers. 



































Some of them plainly will offer a finite variety. Take the matter of 
temperature, for instance; or of electrical condition. We believe 
to-day in a quantum of energy, a definite amount of energy which 
cannot be cut in parts any more than can the electron. We believe 


that electrical measurements are similarly discrete, depending as they 

















do upon the electron as a fundamental numerical quantity incapable of 
subdivision. So if we consider the number of different degrees of 
temperature or of electrical charge which we may impose upon a given 
body, this is not subject to infinitesimal variation but can only be 
varied by the increment that corresponds to the addition of one energy 
quantum or one electron. And infinity or finiteness then depends 
entirely upon the question whether the total of energy in the one case 
and of matter in the other is infinite or finite, and hence brings us back 
upon our original problem, which we have solved by assumption. 


Even the velocity of relative motion is subject to the same limitations: 






































an increment in velocity is obtained through an increment in applied 





energy, and if the latter is not susceptible of infinitesimal variation 








neither is the former. But pure spatial variations are quite another 
matter. 











We cannot believe that a variation in the relative positions of the 


individual electrons and protons of a group, or of the individual atoms 





of a mass, or of the individual cells of an organic structure, is a matter 
of indifference. We cannot believe that if the universe of matter is all 














nicely arranged into groups, small and large, simple and compound, 


the positions of these groups with reference to one another or the 











the universe representing a sensible variation. And whatever be the 
case with material elements, pure spatial ones are purely numerical 
and can be infinitely subdivided. 














directions in which they may be moving do not produce conditions of 
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As a matter of fact, the choice at our disposal for the position in 
the universe of any material element or physical element (given, of 
course, one fixed material particle from which to conduct measures) 
presents us a three-fold infinity of choice. If any such particle is in 
relative motion with respect to any other particle, the direction of 
such motion presents a further two-fold infinity of choice. So if, 
without further analysis, we assume that outside the combination of 
the material elements of the universe into groups, the only factor that 
makes any difference in the physical condition of the universe is the 
arrangement in space of these groups and their motions with reference 
to one another, we find that the number of arrangements of the physical 
universe is not finite, nor a simple infinite, but is actually an infinite 
quantity of fifth order! 

All this the cyclicist has completely and calmly ignored. Without 
discussion or definition, he has eased himself over from the compara- 
tively innocent assumption that the amount of matter in the universe 
is finite to the no less innocent and substantially equivalent assumption 
that the combinations of ultimate particles are finite in number; and 
from this he has similarly passed to the utterly unequivalent assumption 
that the number of different physical states of the universe is finite. 
The two statements are as wide apart as the poles; but the cyclicist 
is so blind to objective limitations upon his flights of fancy that he 
never sees it. This is the literal truth; for he never tries to prove 
the second assumption from the first. He states the first, and then 
proceeds as though what he had stated were the second. He is honestly 
unaware that there is any difference between the two pronouncements. 

This awful gulf between the (possible) finiteness of combination in 

external universe and the (completely absurd) finiteness of arrange- 
ment is the worst flaw in the cyclicist’s position. If other consider- 
ations were not of intrinsic interest it would be out of order to present 
them; for this one is sufficient to swing the verdict. Other objections 

the eyelicist philosophy are of interest, however; so we may proceed 
with the otherwise redundant task of further annihilating the corpse. 
And first we must inquire what will happen if the cyclicist abandons 
the infinite Euclidean universe and seeks shelter in the finite but 
unbounded universe of Einstein and the relativists. 

The first thing that occurs to one here is that the recurrence doc- 


trine is entirely redundant if put forward in a relativistic universe. It 


is of itself an interesting bit of abstract speculation; if we make, clearly 


and explicitly, all the assumptions necessary for its operation, it is of 


some mathematical interest and importance as showing the conse- 
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quences of these assumptions. But pragmatically it is of no value at 
all. The physical scientist is interested in a new hypothesis only to 
the extent that it gives a better explanation of phenomena for which 
he has had a theory, or an explanation of phenomena for which he has 
had none. If the physical scientist were obliged to accept the occur- 
rence of precognition and to deny the relativistic character of the 
universe, he might be interested in recurrence as affording an explana- 
tion of this phenomenon. But the moment he regards the universe as 
relativistic, he has an explanation for precognition, without further 
hypothesizing. If he still postulate the recurrence doctrine, this will 
afford him no new or improved explanation for anything which he has 
been able to explain, and it will not serve him in the explanation of any 
further phenomena for which he has lacked an explanation. Rela 
tivity without recurrence, in other words, covers everything that is 
covered by relativity plus recurrence. In the interest of an economy 
of hypotheses, then, the relativistic scientist will not adopt this 
hypothesis unless it be shown beyond possibility of refutation that it is 
necessarily valid. 

This demonstration can no more be given in a relativistic than in 
a Euclidean world. In the former there is no longer the complication 
about the extent of the universe or the distribution of matter therein. 
The universe is known to be bounded and the totality of matter in it 
is known to be finite—an approximate value for it can even be stated. 
But the same considerations that made it impossible for us to regard 
the variety of arrangement as finite in the Euclidean case continue to 
operate here. Hence in a relativistic world, recurrence is quite as 
wide of the mark as in a Euclidean one, and suffers the additional 
reproach of lacking pragmatic justification. Its advocate is worse 
off under relativistic auspices than under classical theory; and in th. 
face of the high probability that the universe is relativistic, this is an 
added objection of some weight. 

Another very large difficulty over which Nietzsche and his disciples 
leap with far too little thought is found right at the beginning of the 
argument. ‘“ The sum total of the forces in the universe is finite and 
constant. . . . These forces will never attain a position of equi- 
librium; for if they were ever to do it, they would already have don 
it in the eternity which has preceded us.” And Rey, in a more detailed 
demonstration of the recurrence doctrine, recognizes and accepts the 
principle of the degradation of energy, the principle that the universe 
is constantly running down; recognizes this principle and thinks to 
employ it in support of cyclicism! 
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Now it is a fact that all our observations suggest this slow running 
down of the universe. Every energy transformation with which we are 
acquainted results in a reduction of the energy total available for 
further use in its immediate neighborhood, and we have no slightest 
evidence that this loss is compensated by any reaction at a remote part 
of the universe resulting in an increase of potential energy there. 
Everything that happens is in one way or another an energy trans- 
formation, and contributes to the reduction of the available energy in 
the universe. We are thus led to look forward to a time when the 
universe will be in equilibrium. Some of us think of this condition as 
brought about in a relativistic way, by the conversion of energy into 
matter, until there is no energy left, nothing but matter. Others 
regard it as to be brought about by the gradual reduction of the entire 
universe to a uniform temperature, so that there is no further means 
for bringing about further action by transfer of energy from a hotter 
to a cooler medium. All of us, whatever our viewpoint on the precise 
nature of the catastrophe, must realize that all available knowledge 
points toward this gradual degradation of the universe, culminating in 
a reduction to zero. 

Now under the classical conception ef time as an external reality, 
an infinite uni-directional continuum along which the universe runs, it 
was hard to see just why this had not already happened. Under this 
conception one could not well escape the belief that there is an infinity 
of this uni-directional time behind us; and if the universe has not run 
down in this infinity of time, its failure to do so can only be due to one 


of two causes: 


(1) The amount of energy in the universe is really infinite. 

(2) There is a mysterious, presumably divine, source of 
regradation which operates continuously or at isolated points in 
space or at critical points in time. 

But we find it difficult to believe in any of these alternatives; and in 
particular they directly contradict the prime assumptions of the cycli- 
cist and rule out his philosophy from the start. The only way in 
which he can escape this is to agree that, after all, time is not infinite; 
and this is no escape, for it, too, rules out his cyclicist philosophy. 
This dilemma is not peculiar to cyclicist philosophies; it is met by 
any type of cosmic speculation. But where the ordinary speculator 
may choose between alternatives (1) and (2), or even question the 


infinite character of time, the cyclicist may do none of these things. 


He is so impaled on the horns of the dilemma that for him there is no 
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escape. It is quite impossible that a finite cyclical universe subject to 
degradation of energy should not have run down ages ago. 

In the presence of all these physical objections to the doctrine of 
recurrence, I think it is in order to ask why it appeals to certain minds; 
and I think that the answer to this query is easy, and will provide one 
more argument against the cyclicist’s beliefs. ‘The cyclicist is a mate- 
rialist of an extreme sort. The concept that there may be some imma- 
terial element in the universe which operates independently of the 
severely material sequence of cause and effect outrages him. Yet he 
sees the element of human will in operation all about him; he sees it 
defying prediction, and getting different results out of situations that 
are identical within the limits of his powers of observation. I think 
it is in an effort to explain this away and assure himself of the funda- 
mentally materialistic character of the universe that he falls back upon 
the notion that this element of human choice must go around and 
around like a squirrel in a cage, with a freedom of selection that is 
apparent rather than real. And having got the germs of this idea, 
he distorts the physical universe to make it fit. In other words, after 
we have checkmated him with all the physical reasons why his scheme 
won’t work, we may still confront him, as M. Sudre has done, with the 
reminder that in talking solely about the elements of matter and of 
energy, he has quite omitted from consideration another and equally 
cogent factor in the universe. This factor is mind; and it seems to m 
self-evident that it will not fit into the picture of rigid material deter- 
minism presented by a mindless universe. If it will not, of course the 
whole argument in behalf of recurrence is absurd from the start. For 
you cannot argue about the nature of the universe from a consideration 
of half its properties and contents. 
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By HARRY PRICE 
Foreign Research Officer, American Society for Psychical Research 


(Series Twenty-six) 


A conspicuous and notable example of the more liberal attitude 
toward psychical research is afforded by the editorial page of the New 
York Times for Sunday, July 17th. This organ has heretofore been 
more inclined than some others to give a serious place in its news 
columns to psychical events; its handling of the Scientific American 
investigations of 1923-4 being a case in point. Its editorial comment 
on psychical matters, however, has up to this moment always been 
highly intolerant and sarcastic. Under the head “ Science and the 
Psychics,” however, it now prints the following: 

“Last December Professor Murchison of Clark University invited 
fourteen authorities to discuss the scientific status of psychic research. 
Their papers, now collected under the title “* The Case For and Against 
Psychical Belief,” are judicially reviewed by Professor F. C. S. Schiller 
in T'he Nineteenth Century. What strikes him forcibly is the wide 
divergence of the views that fourteen men can hold in the face of the 
same evidence. At one end is Sir Conan Doyle, who believes everything, 
and at the other Professor Morris Jastrow, who believes nothing. 
Science and the world throw aside logic. Let Sir Oliver Lodge cham- 
pion the ether, and even Einstein listens with respect; let him accept 
the reality of ectoplasm, and physicists draw their skirts about them. 

* Professor Schiller finds psychic research lacking in the dispassion- 
ate, objective attitude implied by what is called ‘ scientific method.’ 
‘The convinced partisans of neither side can ever be trusted to describe 
all the relevant facts and to tell the whole truth. Professor Schiller 
quotes the Clark University documents to prove his assertion. He 
wants adequate equipment to record pertinent facts. If mediums 
refuse to demonstrate their powers in the light, let motion pictures be 
taken in the dark with invisible ultra-violet rays and quartz lenses. If 
the chilling ‘ psychic breeze’ is felt, let the temperature drop be re- 
corded by a thermometer. The suggestion has been made time and 
again. That is has not been carried out is due chiefly to a lack of 
funds. 

“'Thwarting or detecting fraud in this way is not enough. Such 
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is the enormous conservative bias with which psychic research must con- 
tend that proof which would be respectfully considered in the physica 
sciences is not enough. Clerk Maxwell was acclaimed for his mathe- 
matical demonstration of the electromagnetic theory of light, but 
physicists nevertheless demanded experimental verification. Although 
the Einstein theory has triumphantly withstood practical tests, a few 
astronomers are still trying to prove that there is an ether drift. It is 
the business of science to predict. But how can it predict that am- 
monia is obtained unless it fixes the conditions under which nitrogen 
and hydrogen combine? Professor Schiller insists that it is futile for 
psychic research to pile up more evidence of the familiar kind. What 
the scientist wants is ‘ power over phenomena, so that he can contro! 
them and make them happen or not, as suits his purpose.’ 

“The conditions imposed are severe and perhaps impractical, 
because of the many variables with which the psychic researcher must 
reckon. ‘The ectoplastic, table-lifting, trumpet-wielding mediums may 
thus be controlled, but hardly the utterances of a Mrs. Piper or the 
extraordinary Middle English writings of an unscholarly Patience 
Worth. It seems more likely that psychic research will win scientific 
recognition through the discipline of abnormal psychology. Why 


should mediums who are unquestionably honest in their waking moments 
resort to fraud in trances? What is hysteria, and why are 1 


Lost 


+ 
mediums hysterics? Why did mediumship appear in one of the numer- 
ous dissociated personalities of ‘ Doris,’ so thoroughly and honestly 
studied by Dr. Walter Franklin Prince? Questions such as these must 
be answered sooner or later by a student of abnormal psychology. 
Indeed, as soon as he takes up the mechanism of hypnosis, dreams 
obsessions, amnesia and kindred phenomena, he touches the fringe of 
psychic research.” 
* * * * * 

Dr. F. C. S. Schiller contributes a trenchant article on “ The Truth 
About Psychical Research ” to the July number of The Nineteenth 
Century. It is in the form of a review of * The Case For and Against 
Psychical Belief,” issued by Clark University, and Dr. Schiller admir- 
ably sums up the present position of psychical research. He says: 
“It is hard, I think, to deny that, judged by the official method of 
Science as depicted in the traditional logic-books, the case for psychical 
phenomena is very strong, and that as reported by those who vouch 
for them they should be declared proven; it is also undeniable that 
modern science is becoming more and more empirical and reluctant to 
accept anything as axiomatic and to declare anything impossible 4 
priori in any other subject. 
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“ Yet the reluctance of scientists to accept the evidence in question 
hardly seems to diminish: they unhesitatingly disbelieve even their 
greatest and best authorities, so soon as they claim to have made dis- 
coveries in this field. Now for so general an attitude there must be a 
reason; it can hardly be merely a matter of temperament and idio- 
syncrasy, like belief about matters that are taken to transcend the 
sphere of knowledge. For such belief (and the will to believe asso- 
ciated with it) is highly variable. Why, then, do men of science dis- 
believe in fact what they ought to accept in theory? Why do they not 
in practice conduct themselves according to the logical standards to 
which they profess allegiance? According to their theory, the verdict 
of a competent authority is final; so soon as a certain phenomenon or 
allegation has once been attested or sanctioned by such a one, it ranks 
as fact for evermore. For science has not hitherto openly repudiated 
the ideal of absolute truth and conclusive proof. Actually, however, 
it does not behave as if it believed in their existence. It recognizes no 
limit to the accumulation of scientific evidence. By listening to fur- 
ther proofs of its best attested truths it implicitly discards the belief 
that their truth is absolute. The same implication lurks in its refusal 
to plead the chose jugée, in order to stop the reopening of any scientific 
question. Nor is any single observation treated as really conclusive. 
No authority is ever venerated enough for any important, or repug- 
nant, novelty to be accepted on anyone’s ipse dixit. 'When summoned 
to believe on grounds he feels to be insufficient, the scientist will prefer 
to question the competence of any authority. In short, though con- 
clusive proof is supposed to suffice to determine his belief, what he 
actually demands is a good deal more than this. So it is useless to tell 
him that a single irrefragably attested case of a white crow, or a sea- 
serpent, or a ghost ought to set at rest all doubts, to constitute an 
eternal truth of science and to determine his belief for all time; for he 
knows that there never has been any such an indisputable case, nor ever 
will be. He knows that a sufficiently resolute will to disbelieve can pick 
holes even in the best testimony, and that the force of any historical 
evidence begins to fade immediately after it has been recorded, and 
loses its coerciveness by the mere lapse of time. So what he really 
wants is not a conviction that a phenomenon has happened once; even 
logically this is not enough. What he desires, alike for practical and 
theoretic reasons, is power over phenomena, so that he can control 
them and make them happen or not, as suits his purpose. Hence the 
merely logical ‘ proof’ according to the text-books is scientifically 
inadequate; it can be disbelieved with impunity, and rejected in favor 
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of unproved ‘ hypotheses’ which are ‘ only probable,’ but mean control 
of events, and hold out hopes of unending corroboration. 

“ The critics of psychical phenomena, therefore, are at present sub- 
stantially in the right; for it is clear that we have not as yet the prac 
tical control of happenings which yield the firmest basis for belief. 
But they give the wrong reasons for their refusal to believe, when the: 
appeal to a false logic. The traditional logic, if it could be brought 
to pronounce upon any actual problem of scientific knowing, would 
decide against them: the right logic would apply the pragmatic test, 
and, as matters stand, this would support them in their refusal. In 
plain English, it is not yet true that the belief in psychic phenomena 
‘works’ so successfully that it is mere foolishness to dispute their real- 
ity. They are too rare and fitful, too sporadic and uncertain, to 
practically trusted. 

** But this does not mean that believers in them should despair, and 
desist from their efforts to prove their reality. They are not yet prag 
matically real, but it is possible that they should become so. The con 
verse to the admission of this defect is that the really convincing way 
to prove them real is to make them work—partially and gradually at 
first, but with an ever-growing probability. Whether this way will 
actually be found to be practicable remains, of course, to be seen, but, 
if they advance upon it, psychical researchers will find that they will 
have much less reason than now to complain of the indifference and 
hostility of the scientists and the general public. A sufficiently resolut 
antagonism, of course, nothing could appease; it would continue to 
quibble with all conceivable ‘ proofs.’ For there undoubtedly are thos 
who would not believe, even though one rose from the dead; or indeed 
precisely because this procedure seemed to them repugnant and im- 
proper. But this form of bias is comparatively rare, as rare as the 
faith that cannot be shaken by any amount of negative evidence. 
The great majority of mankind are open to conviction, if they are 
approached with properly convincing evidence, and it is to them that 
psychical researchers must appeal. But their appeal should rest on a 
proper insight into the real method of science, as contrasted with what 
the theory of science is supposed to be, and thereby dissolve away the 
paradoxical discrepancy between scientific theory and practice which 
at present leaves the question in a logical impasse. 

“How much further can discussion be profitably carried? The 
answer depends on ourselves. The field of psychical research is already 
known to be extensive, and no man can at present set limits to its area 


and its fertility. It is in contact with many sciences. It touches upon 
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life at many points, and abounds in human interest. There is, more- 
over, no inherent reason why it should not be subjected to scientific 
method. It ought to be so subjected, and ought not to be pronounced 
a failure until it has been seriously tried and systematically tested. 

But doubts begin so soon as the question is raised whether there is 
an adequate desire for the exploration of this great field. Do we really 
and truly desire to know? At present those who do, and can trust 
themselves to sacrifice their prejudices to the desire for truth, appear 
to be in a small minority, but their numbers and influence are probably 
increasing. Formerly, there is reason to think, they were an infini- 
tesimal minority, and it is tempting to correlate our present lack of 
knowledge with our past lack of the desire for knowledge. For knowl- 
edge is normally the offspring and reward of a desire for knowledge ; 
it is not often thrust upon us without effort on our part. 

“Tf we desire knowledge, then, we must work for it—in psychical 
research as elsewhere. Now rational research means organized re- 
search and adequate equipment, and so considerable expense. This 
need has not yet been very widely grasped. For as a scientific subject 
psychical research is very young, and its methods have been very 
amateurish. ‘They were the only methods practicable at the outset, 
but the subject has now developed so much that they no longer suffice. 
It would be too much to declare that the day of the amateur is over, 
for he will long be needed to mediate between the professional and the 
general public and to render the social atmosphere favorable to the 
professional’s activities; but the amateur can no longer be expected 
to master the many varieties of technical knowledge which are now 
required in psychical investigation. It has become a whole-time job, 
which should be organized in a sensible business-like fashion like any 
other serious research. 

“In the first place, adequate material equipment should be pro- 
vided, even though this may require the building of special laboratories. 
If, as is alleged with some plausibility, darkness is as necessary to the 
development of * ectoplasm ’ and of other important psychic phenomena 
as it is to that of a photographic plate, the séance-room will have to be 
the more elaborately and expensively equipped with apparatus which 
will make good the deficiency of human observation, and will auto- 
matically record what goes on within it. It is absurd to acquiesce in 
limitations which may be imposed merely in the interests of fraud, when 
the séance-room can easily be flooded with invisible light and photo- 
graphed by a quartz lens camera without the sitters knowing it. It is 
easy to fix thermometers that will test the objectivity of the ‘ cold 
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breezes ’ so often reported by sitters, and said by Dr. Crandon (p. 83) 
to have resulted in ‘a recorded drop from 70 degrees to 42 degrees.’ 
It is possible to record continuously the locomotions of all the members 
of a circle and so to detect where they were when phenomena occurred, 
It should be possible to keep records of the physiological functions of 
the medium’s body, which would presumably reveal the disturbances 
attending the conversion of anything up to 50 lbs. of her weight into 
‘ectoplasm,’ an achievement of Kate Goligher’s graphically described 
by Dr. Crawford. In short, the provision of apparatus adequate to 
render fraud impossible (or, alternatively, to detect it) is in the last 
resort a question of expense.* 








* Secondly, it is clear that our present social treatment of psychics 
is utterly wrong. It renders their scientific examination almost impos- 
sible and continually tempts them to fraud. Yet, if fraudulent, they 
ought not to be allowed to prey upon the public; if genuine, they 
ought not to be left to depend upon its capricious favors. Once prop- 
erly examined and approved, a psychic should be adequately, and even 
amply, endowed, and reserved for systematic scientific research. 














* Thirdly, Psychical Research Societies should be enabled to pro- 
vide themselves with specially trained investigators of first-rate ability. 
At present the subject often seems attractive to minds of the sort 
required, but they dare not devote themselves to it. For there is no 
career in it, and their friends and parents and guardians would subject 
them to great pleasure if they proposed to throw themselves away 
upon it. But if there existed endowed posts comparable in value with 
university professorships, they could afford to follow their bent, and to 
enter on the arduous training qualifying for them. Moreover, such 
well-paid posts would exercise a magical effect upon the academic mind. 
They would be to it conclusive proof that a subject which could support 
a professor was genuine, and an integral and essential part of science 
or learning. Even if the development of psychic faculties did not 
enter into any professional or technical training (as it easily might!), 
it would become part of a liberal education, if only its endowment were 
sufficiently liberal ! 












“The ultimate truth, then, about psychical research is that its 
future is essentially a question of funds. The truth about its phe- 
nomena can be ascertained, the scandal of the present doubts and dis- 
putes can be terminated, the most marvellous discoveries may possibly 
be made, if only the public will put up enough money. Until this 













*The National Laboratory of Psychical 


Research has been equipped in 
manner suggested by Dr. Schiller.—H. P. 
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money has been found and used, it must remain in doubt, not only what 

the real facts are, but also whether the human race in general is 

genuinely concerned to know the truth about its nature and destiny.” 
+ * > * * 

Another article, by “ W. W. L.,” also in the form of a review (of 
Geley’s “ Clairvoyance and Materialization ”) has appeared in Nature 
(for July 23rd, 1927), and has likewise caused extreme interest in 
British scientific circles; in fact, it can be described as almost epoch- 
making. 

Nature, as I have previously pointed out in these pages, is the 
famous mouthpiece of orthodox science and till about twelve months 
ago regarded psychical research as something quite outside the pale of 
subjects to be discussed in a scientific journal. Then Dr. R. J. Till- 
yard, F.R.S., was successful in publishing (July 3rd, 1926) a review 
‘of the first number of the British Journal of Psychical Research (organ 
of the National Laboratory), which was followed by the same scientist’s 
article (July 31st, 1926) on the laboratory’s experiments with Stella 
C. It will be remembered that Dr. Tillyard’s paper started a discus- 
sion which lasted some months. Then came a number of reviews of 
works on psychic matters and orthodox science woke up one morning 
to the fact that the breach had been made and that the “ enemy ” was 
in possession. All this is due entirely to Dr. Tillyard. 

“W. W. L.” in the current Nature does not mince matters as to 
what phenomena have or have not been proved. He says: “. . . 
The collected results and studies of Dr. Geley’s researches mark the 
end of many decades of controversy as to the reality of the phenomena. 
It must now be admitted that the various kinds of lucidity and of 
ectoplasmic formation are facts of experience as actual, though as 
sporadic, as hypnotism, insanity, or physical deformity.” And again: 
“On the Continent spiritism and metapsychics are not synonymous, 
as the layman, and even some men of science, in Great Britain, believe. 
These facts [of teleplasm and materialization] can be accepted, just as 
we acknowledge those guaranteed by specialists in any other research 
work where the novice and layman do not feel called upon to confirm 
them by personal investigation.” 

I very much regret to announce the death of Professor Karl Gruber, 
of Munich, which took place on June 18th, 1927. Dr. Gruber’s work 
is well known to readers of these pages, his interest in psychic matters 
dating back many years. 


Professor Gruber was associated with Baron von Schrenck-Notzing 
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in the early experiments with Willy Schneider and it was at th 
Baron’s Munich residence, during my first séances with Willy in 1922, 
that I first experienced his charming personality and engaging manner. 
Our friendship remained constant to the day of his death. The last 
time I met him was when he came to see me at Braunau in November, 
1925, during my experiments in Willy’s home. Last October he wrot: 

me that he was very ill and was undergoing an operation for appen 

dicitis, from which he never really recovered. Dr. Gruber was the son 
of Professor August Gruber, the zodlogist, and was born in Freiburg 
( Breisgau), October 8th, 1881. 

* * * 

I also regret to announce that Dr. Schrenck-Notzing has been seri 
vusly ill and at the time of writing is in a Munich hospital after a some- 
what serious operation. I understand he is well on the road to 
recovery. His protégé, Willy, is in Switzerland endeavoring to shake’ 
off the slight pulmonary trouble which has recently developed. Rudi 
Schneider visits Stuttgart at the end of August, and is placing himself 
in the hands of Herr Lambert, of that city, for some experiments. 


Kapitan Kogelnik writes me that a most interesting case of stig 
matization has developed in Konnersreuth, Bavaria, not far from 
Braiinaii. I may investigate this case if the information asked for 
proves satisfactory. 


We at last know the truth concerning Houdini’s magical library 
for many years I had been regaled with accounts of the extraordinary 
numbers of works on conjuring which the showman had collected, and 
stories of an army of librarians (to index them), and rows of buildings 
(to house them), reached my ears from time to time. Well, Houdim 
was nothing if not a showman, and I left it at that. 

The Paris edition of the New York Herald (July 4th) now informs 
us that “the greatest collection of books on magic ever assembled ” 
has been acquired by the Library of Congress from the executors of 
Houdini. Of items particularly devoted to magic there are in this 
collection 1,727—not at all a big collection in my opinion. I know of 
at least three collections of books on magic which contain many mort 
works than the number mentioned. We are told that only one book 
on magic is missing. ‘* This has been lost to collectors and the volum 
is Hocus Pocus Junior.” As a matter of fact there are at least ten 
editions of this book. A first edition (1634) was sold at the Britwell 
Court sale in April, 1925, for £82. This was secured by Dr. Rosenbach 
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for the Huntingdon library. At the same sale I secured for £25 a 
copy of Samuel Rid’s The Art of Ivgling or Legerdemaine, 1614, 
practically the first book on conjuring. I do not know of another 
copy. I should call Houdini’s magical books rather poor for a special- 
ized collection. My own collection contains nearly 5,000 volumes, and 
contains about 15 copies of the Hocus Pocus books. 

Mention of Houdini reminds me that Sir Arthur Conan Doyle has 
contributed an article, “* Houdini the Enigma,” to the Strand Magazine 
for August. Sir Arthur, in his opening remarks, says: * Who was the 
greatest medium-baiter of modern times? Undoubtedly Houdini. Who 
was the greatest physical medium of modern times? There are some 
of us who would be inclined to give the same answer.” Of course, this 
is sheer lunacy, and Sir Arthur’s article (which is to be concluded in 
the September Strand) is the joke of British (and probably American) 
magical circles. As a matter of fact the secret of every one of 
Houdini’s tricks is well known and many have been published. As I 
remarked above, Houdini was a showman and would make a simple trick 
look like a miracle. 

Sir Arthur goes on to state that Houdini admitted that there was 
a certain psychic element in his performances. Houdini told me the 
same thing years ago and my article, “ The Psychic Element in Leger- 
demain ” (Light, Dec. 8th, 1923), related a number of amazing inci- 
dents which Houdini alleged happened. But I reiterate that Houdini 


was a showman and * showmanship ” is synonymous with “ bluff”; so, 


after all, the great escape artist may have been doing a little leg- 
pulling when he narrated these stories to Sir Arthur and myself. 


* * 


The last important psychic social event of the London season was 
a luncheon given by Leonard Francis (the young man who is remark- 
able for the extraordinary apports he receives) on the occasion of his 
birthday. The function was held on July 29th at the Wellington Club 
and there were present a number of well-known people interested in 
occult matters. The guests included Prince and Princess Nicholas 
Galitzine, the Baroness de Halpart, Sir Lawrence Jones, Bart., Brig. 
General Sir Gilbert Clayton, Brig. General Blakeney, Mrs. P. Champion 
de Crespigny, Dr. and Mrs. Hannan, Major and Mrs. Owen Tudor 
Crawshay, Miss Lilian Wallbrook, the medium; Lt. Col. and Mrs. 
Peacock, Mr. I. B. Nicholl, who, like his friend, Leonard Francis, 
has been the recipient of some amazing apports; Mr. D. Thomas, and 
the present writer. 


I had a long chat with Sir Lawrence Jones, who is one of the most 
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active members of the British S.P.R. Council, and he emphatically 
denied that there is the slightest truth in the rumors flying around that 
Dingwall’s disappearance from that body had anything to do with 
the “ Margery ” case. The fact is that Dingwall’s five years’ contract 
with the S.P.R. had expired and for various reasons the council decided 
not to renew it. But Sir Lawrence—who has given me permission to 
make this disclaimer—ridiculed the idea that the Margery case had 
any bearing whatever on their decision to terminate the agreement with 
their Research Officer. 

~ 


















* * * * 








Fraulein Steffi Breicha, the young Austrian medium, is in London 
for a two months’ stay. She brought me a letter of introduction from 
one of our Viennese correspondents, Herr Wilhelm Wrchovsky, who 
describes Fraulein Breicha’s psychic faculties as including psychome- 
try, automatic writing, and “ inspirational mediumship”: her best 
results are obtained under hypnosis. I found Fraulein Breicha (whose 
age is twenty-one) keenly interested in psychic matters. She is study- 
ing art and is in London for a tour of the picture galleries. We shall 
experiment with her in September. As a slight test I handed her a 
photograph and asked her her impressions concerning the original. 
Though not so good as Jeanne Laplace, the information she gave was 
fairly accurate and could not have been gleaned from the photograph 
itself. 








Melbourne wireless station has attempted recently to emulate the 
















experiments in mass telepathy which were carried out in London. ‘The 
results were not, in my opinion, so striking as those recorded in Eng- 
land; nor do I consider that the experiment was so carefully arranged. 
But the results are interesting, and I am indebted to the Harbinger of 
Light (July 1st, 1927) for the following details of the experiment: 

* The experiment in this country was conducted by the Broadcast- 
ing Company of Australia from the 3LO studio in Melbourne—of which 


Major W. T. Conder is manager 





on the night of May 23rd, and the 
procedure followed was similar to that adopted in London. The com- 
mittee of transmitters of the thought waves consisted of the Rev. J. H. 
Cain, Dr. Brooke Nichols, and Mrs. Angela Booth, J.P., none of whom 
knew beforehand what articles would be shewn, and the announcer (Mr. 
C. M. Hosking) saw them for the first time when he took them out of 


the sealed envelope at the time of the experiment. The objects were: 
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A penny. 
A latch key. 
. A pen. 

4. A train ticket. 

5. Shire map of the district of Bogong, Victoria, Australia. 

“In all 15,221 letters reporting on the test were received, but no 
listener named all the objects in the test in their correct order, and 
only 145 people named any single one of the objects in its correct 
order. 

“In their replies 68 people mentioned one penny but only three 
placed it correctly as the first object, 30 as the second, 31 as the third, 
and four as the fourth. 

“The key was mentioned by 624 people, but only 36 described it 
correctly as a latch or a Yale key. Twenty placed it as the first 
object, two in the correct place, one contributor stating that it was 
very plain indeed. Three saw it as the fourth object, and 11 as the 
fifth. 

“The third object, a pen, was seen by no fewer than 2,384 people, 
304 of whom stated it to be a fountain pen, but it was an ordinary pen. 
Four hundred and nine people gave it as the first object, 441 as the 
second, 130 as the third, 569 as the fourth, and 521 as the fifth object. 

‘* No mention was made of the train ticket, but four people ‘ saw’ 
tram tickets. 

“The fifth object, a map, was mentioned by 112 listeners, who 
described maps of Victoria, the Northern Territory, Europe, and the 
world. Of the maps 48 were placed as the fifth object, and one of 
them was the map of Victoria, 16 were placed as the second article, 32 
as the third, and 16 as the fourth, although no maps of the Shire of 
Bogong were actually mentioned. 

“The most popular objects seen were books, pictures, and vases. 
No fewer than 8,884 ‘saw’ books, and in most cases they were red 
covered. Pictures were seen by 5,536 people, and vases by 4.412. 
Next came clocks, 2.880, and flowers, 2,740. News items were fre- 
quently mentioned. There were 816 references to the visit of the Duke 
and Duchess of York. The opening of Canberra—the new Capital of 
Australia—was mentioned 201 times, and Canberra florins 116 times, 
and 208 people saw portraits of the King, and one saw Queen Alexandra 
in her coronation robes. 

‘Some listeners imagined they were being asked to assist in an 
experiment in the supernatural. Several became frightened, and said 
they felt weak and trembling. Others heard knocks and became faint. 
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Some sent in examples of mysterious writings. Hundreds sent long 
descriptions of what they visualized, and these included descriptions of 
English meadows in springtime, warships in action, and one described 
the details of a murder and the trial, with the subsequent execution 
of the murderer. 

“A few writers expressed their feelings very frankly on the test. 
One man thought that if much more of it went on Melbourne would 
need more lunatic asylums. Another simply wrote ‘ Bored Stiff 
Others again sent blank sheets of paper. One woman wrote that shx 
hoped she would be successful in the test, for if she was any good at 
telepathy she would try it on her husband. 

“There are some people—the credulous ones—who attribute all 
the results to ‘ guessing.’ There are others who don’t! We belong 
to the latter category and, therefore, cannot be charged with 
credulity!” 


A Mr. W. J. Vinton utilized 45 pages of the April Psyche in telling 
us what happened at Braiinaii last year when he apparently took a 


party of ladies to Willy Schneider’s home town in order to have som 
sittings with the Austrian mediums. Mr. Dingwall was among th« 
company. Ido not know what sort of investigator Mr. Vinton calls 
himself, but his methods are curious, to say the least of it. For 
instance, on page 5 he tells us that in order to get into Herr Schneider's 
good books “I invariably consulted him on every step I took. This 
deference, combined with unlimited beer, speedily put me in his good 
graces.” Having filled him up with beer, Mr. Vinton complains * 
discovered a sly, crafty look in his eye, and found evidence of a similar 
tendency in his behavior.” On page 37 this young man tells us that 
*IT once more led Father Schneider on.” The reader will hardly b: 
surprised to learn that Mr. Vinton, having received no phenomena 
considered genuine, returned to England and wrote what I consider | 
a most spiteful article. When will these tyros learn that to get th 
best out of a medium and his friends something more than a “* leading 
on-cum-unlimited beer ” policy is needed? Mr. Vinton tells us (p. 39) 
that at his hotel he afterwards did all the Schneider tricks so well that 
his admiring audience of two lady friends “ felt the same uneasiness in 
the dark that they had felt at the Schneiders’ ”! I have copies of tl 
entries that Mr. Vinton made in Herr Schneider’s protocol book and 
they make curious reading when compared with what he wrote when | 
got home. I will reproduce them one day. 
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The following story from Amsterdam has reached me from various 
sources. I have tried to get confirmation of the incident but so far 
without suecess. However, it makes entertaining reading so I will 
relate it: 

Recently Dr. S. was awakened during the night by a visitor who 
insisted on his going immediately to a lonely house, long uninhabited, 
where, he said, “a young woman was dangerously ill.” His wife, fear- 
ing a trap, recommended him not to go, but the doctor insisted. 

In a well furnished room on the first floor of the house he found 
a young woman lying on a couch, evidently in great suffering. After 
examining her, the doctor made out a prescription and gave it to the 
man who had called him to the house. 

The next morning the doctor called at the house, but for a long 
time could get no reply to his repeated knockings. Eventually a 
gardener was attracted by the din, and he told the doctor that the 
house had not been occupied for ten years. Dr. S. refused to believe 
the man, who, in order to convince him, got the keys of the house and 
led him inside. 

A scene of desolation and emptiness met the doctor’s eyes. The 
rooms were thick with dust, and there was no furniture or any article 
to show that the house had been inhabited. He rushed upstairs into 


room where he had seen his patient, but the place was empty. 


Bewildered he gazed round the room, when suddenly his eye was 


attracted by a piece of paper on the ground. Seizing it he found it 
was the prescription he had made out the night before. 

The doctor made a strict inquiry into the whole affair, believing 
himself to be on the track of a crime, but the only theory that could be 
advanced was that he had been the subject of an extraordinary case of 
somnambulism. He was overworked, and is believed to have been the 
subject of nervous trouble under which he became the victim of 
hallucinations. 

There is one point, however, which had not been explained. Granted 
that the doctor was walking in his sleep, how did he obtain entry into 
the house, which was barred and bolted? 

* * * * * 

An anti-spiritualistic novel The Séance at Radley Manor, has just 
made its appearance (Marshall Bros., 2/6 n.). Katherine Drake, who 
writes the story, goes out of her way to tell us that all psychic phe- 
nomena are of the Devil and their production contrary to the teaching 
of Scripture. She asserts that the details of demon-exorcism are taken 


from reports of actual happenings. The séance at Radley manor 
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would have ended in disaster had not a clergyman who had studied the 
“evils of spiritualism” been present to exorcise the “ evil spirit ” in 
the nick of time. 

+ * + + + 

Principal George Jeffreys, the revivalist and faith healer, has been 
conducting a great healing campaign at Brighton. Recently there 
were remarkable scenes at the Corporation baths, North-road, when 
“ Pastor Jeffreys ” baptized 250 “ converts.” 

The galleries had been thrown open to the public. Hundreds of 
people failed to gain admission. ‘The men who were baptized were 
dressed in dark gowns and the women in white. 

The converts walked down the steps to the three-foot end of the 
swimming bath, where they were ducked by Principal Jeffreys. 

Later, one woman, aged sixty, declared to the congregation that 
she had been blind up to a fortnight previously but through faith in 
the mission’s ministrations she had recovered her sight. 

Women of all ages who had suffered, they said, from cancers and 
tumors, openly avowed that their illnesses had disappeared. Mrs. A. 
Coppen, the wife of a Brighton minister, said that she was certain that 
she had been cured of cancer as a result of a faith-healing sitting. 

A woman who, it was understood, is the wife of a Harley-street 
specialist, declared that asthma, from which she had suffered for years, 
had disappeared as a result of Principal Jeffrey’s ministrations. 

*” * * * * 


Professor Julian Huxley has retired from the Chair of Zodlogy at 
King’s College, London, and is to collaborate with Mr. H. G. Wells in 
a History of Science. It is hoped that Professor Huxley, whose inter- 
est in psychical research is well known, will now have more leisure to 


devote to the elucidation of the laws which govern psychic phenomena. 
* * * * * 
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PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF THE SOCIETY 


1. The investigation of alleged telepathy, visions and apparitions, dowsing, 
monitions, premonitions, automatic writing, and other forms of automatism (as 
speaking, drawing, ete.), psychometry, coincidental dreams, clairvoyance and 
clairaudience, predictions, physical phenomena (such as materialization, telekinesis, 
rapping and other sounds), and in short, all types of mediumistic and metapsychical 
phenomena. 


2. The collection, classification, study and publication of reports dealing with 
the phenomena designated above, from first hand acquaintance and seemingly in 
good faith. Members especially, but also non-members, are asked to supply data 
or to give information where such may be obtained. Names connected with phe- 
nomena must be supplied, but on request these will be treated as confidential. 

3. The maintenance of a Library on all subjects embraced in psychical research, 
and bordering thereupon. Contributions of books and periodical files will be 
welcomed and acknowledged in the JourNnat. 

1. Encouragement of the formation of local groups in all parts of the country 
which will co-operate with and report to the American Society; and the encourage- 
ment of qualified individuals disposed to give attention to investigation with like 

operation. 


CLASSIFIED MEMBERSHIP 
Founders, $5,000.00; Patrons, $1,000.00; Life Fellows, $500.00; Life Members, 
$200.00; Life Associates, $100.00. 
Members and associates now paying annual dues could greatly help the Society 
at the present time by joining one of the above life classes, or, if already in one 
class, by paying the difference and entering one of the higher classes. If this is 


done by a limited number of our friends our finances will be placed on a firm basis. _ 


Checks and money orders may be made payable to the “American Society for 
Psychical Research, Inc.,” 15 Lexington Avenue, New York City; or to “Lawson 
Purdy, Treasurer,” at the same address. 
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THE ENDOWMENT 


The American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., was incorporated under the 
Laws of New York in 1904 under the name of American Institute’ for Scientific 
Research, for the purpose of carrying on and endowing investigation, in the fields 
of Psychical Research and Psycho-therapeutics. It is supported by contributions 
from its members and an endowment fund which now exceeds $275,000. The income 
of the Society only pays for the publications and office expenses, but does not 
euable the Society to carry on its scientific investigations. A much greater sum 
is required before this work can be carried forward with the initiative and energy 
which its importance deserves. The charter of the Society is perpetual. 


The endowment funds are dedicated strictly to the uses set forth in the deed 
of gift and are under the control of the Board of Trustees, the character and 
qualifications of whom are safeguarded, as in cases of other scientific institutions. 


Moneys and property dedicated by will or gift to the purposes of the American 
Society for Psychical Research, Inc., whether to the uses of psychical research or 
psycho-therapeutics, are earnestly solicited. The form which such Medication should 
take when made by will is indicated in the following condensed draft. 


a 
FORM OF BEQUEST 


“I give, devise and bequéath to the American Society for Psychical Research, 
Inc., a corporation organized Under the Laws of New York, the sum of 


dollars,* in trust for the corporate purposes of su¢h Society.” 
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*In case the bequest is real estate, or other specific items of property, they should be 
sufficiently described s‘or identification. 
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